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Che Christmas Prodigal 





Anp man or Woman... that can give anp knowledge, 
or tel anp tidings, of an old, old, verp old grap-bearded 
gentleman, called Christmas, who was wont to be a 
verie familiar guest, and visite all sorts of people, 
both pore and rich, ... and had ringing feasts and 
jollitie in all places... for his coming. . . whosoever 





can tel what is become of bim, or where be map be 


found, let them bring him back againe! 


BY LEONA 


OLLY, the Doctor’s old white mare, plodded slowly along the 

snowy country road by the picket fence, and turned in at the 
snow-capped posts. Ahead, roofed with the ragged ermine of a 
newly-fallen snow, the Doctor’s old-fashioned house loomed gray- 
white through the snow-fringed branches of the trees, a quaint 
iron lantern, which was picturesque by day and luminous and 
cheerful by night, hanging within the square, white-pillared por- 
tico at the side, That the many-paned, old-fashioned window on 
the right framed the snow-white head of Aunt Ellen Leslie, the 
Doctor’s wife, the old Doctor himself was comfortably aware 
—for his kindly eyes missed nothing. 

He could have told you with a reflective stroke of his snow- 
white beard that the snow had stopped but an hour since, and that 
now through the white and heavy lacery of branches to the west 
glowed the flame-gold of a winter sunset, glinting ruddily over 
the box-bordered brick walk, the orchard and the comfortable 
barn which snugly housed his huddled cattle; that the grasslands 
to the south were thickly blanketed in white; that beyond in the 
evergreen forest the stately pines and cedars were marvelously 
draped and coiffed in snow. For the old Doctor loved these 
things of Nature as he loved the peace and quiet of his home. 

So, as he turned in at the driveway and briskly resigned the 
care of Polly to old Asher, his seamed and wrinkled helper, the 
Doctor’s eyes were roving now to a corner, snug beneath a tat- 
tered rug of snow, where by summer Aunt Ellen’s petunias and 
phlox and larkspur grew—and now to the rose-bushes ridged in 
down, and at last to his favorite winter nook, a thicket of black 
alders freighted with a wealth of berries. How crimson they 
were amid the white quiet of the garden! And the brightly 
colored fruit of the barberry flamed forth from a snowy bush 
like the cheerful elf-lamps of a wood-gnome. 

There was equal cheer and color in the old-fashioned sitting- 
room to which the Doctor presently made his way, for a wood 
fire roared. with a winter gleam and crackle in the fireplace and 
Aunt Ellen Leslie rocked slowly back and forth by the window 
with a letter in her hand. 

“Another letter!’ exclaimed the Doctor, warming his hands 
before the blazing log. “God bless my soul, Ellen, we’re becom- 
ing a nuisance to Uncle Sam!” But for all the brisk cheeriness 
of his voice he was furtively aware that Aunt Ellen’s brown eyes 
were a little tearful, and presently crossing the room to her side, 
he gently drew the crumpled letter from her hand and read it. 

“So John’s not coming home for Christmas either,eh?” he said 
at last. “Well, now, that is too bad! Now, now, now, mother,” 
as Aunt Ellen surreptitiously wiped her glasses, “we should feel 
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proud to have such busy children. There’s Ellen and Margaret 
and Anne with a horde of youngsters to make a Christmas for, 
and John—bless your heart, Ellen, there’s a busy man! A broker 
now is one of the very busiest-of men! And what with John’s 
kiddies and his beautiful society wife and that grand Christmas 
eve ball he mentions—why—” the Doctor cleared his throat,— 
“why, dear me, it’s not to be wondered at, say I! And Philip 
and Howard—busy as—as—as architects and lawyers usually are 
at Christmas,” he finished lamely. “As for Ralph—” the Doctor 
looked away—‘‘well, Ralph hasn’t spent a Christmas home since 
college days.” ; 

“Tt will be the first Christmas we ever spent without some of 
them home,” ventured Aunt Ellen, biting her lip courageously, 
whereupon the old Doctor patted her shoulder gently with a 
cheery word of advice. 

Now, there was something in the touch of the old Doctor’s 
broad and gentle hand that always soothed, wherefore Aunt 
Ellen presently wiped her troublesome glasses again and bravely 
tried to smile, and the Doctor making a vast and altogether cheer- 
ful to-do about turning the blazing log, began a brisk description 
of his day. It had ended, professionally, at a lonely little house 
in the heart of the forest, which Jarvis Hildreth, dying but a 
scant year since, had bequeathed to his orphaned children, Madge 
and Roger. 

“And, Ellen,” finished the Doctor, soberly, “there he sits by 
the window, day by day, poor lame little lad!—staring away so 
wistfully at the forest, and Madge, bless her brave young heart! 
—she bastes and stitches and sews away, all the while weaving 
him wonderful yarns about the pines and cedars to amuse him 
—all out of her pretty head, mind you! A lame brother and a 
passion for books—” said the Doctor shaking his head, ‘‘a poor 
inheritance for the lass. They worry me a lot, Ellen, for Madge 
looks thin and tired, and to-day—-’ the Doctor cleared his throat, 
“T think she had been crying.” 

“Crying!” exclaimed Aunt Ellen, her kindly brown eyes warm 
with sympathy. “Dear, dear!—And Christmas only three days 
off! Why, John, dear, we must have them over here for Christ- 
mas. To be sure! And we'll have a tree for little Roger and a 
Christmas masquerade and such a wonderful Christmas alto- 
gether as he’s never known before!” And Aunt Ellen, with the 
all-embracing motherhood of her gentle heart aroused, fell to 
planning a Christmas for Madge and Roger Hildreth that would 
have gladdened the heart of the Christmas saint himself. 

Face aglow, the old Doctor bent and patted his wife’s wrinkled 
hand. 
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\ belle ( nfessed, warmly, “it’s the thing I most 
lesired ! r é very strange thing indeed, my dear, how 
en we agree I'll hitch old Billy to the sleigh and go 
aight after tl vhile Annie's getting supper!” And at 
that instant one glance at Aunt Ellen Leslie’s fine old face, framed 
nm the nter firelight which grew brighter as the checkerboard 
( he owly purpled, would have revealed to the 

eriest ft ) 1\ e Doctor patients liked best to call her “Aunt” 

i t 71 ( f sleigh-bells, the Doctor present! 

t to vain into the white and quiet world, and as he went, 
liclit vilt i the host! pruces by the roadside, oddly 
en pite his cheerful justification to Aunt Ellen, he was 
flerce elling at the defection of his children. John and his 
lovel e might well have foregone their fashionable ball. And 
Hloward and Phily heir holiday-keeping Metropolitan clubs 
were shallow artificialiti urely compared with a home-keeping 
reunion about the Yule log \s for the children of Anne and 
Ellen and Margaret vell, the Doctor could just tell those daugh 
ters of his that their precious youngsters liked a country Christ 
ma est-——he knew they did! It was not the complex, steam 
heated hot-hous« iff-shoot of that rugged flower of simpler 
times when homes were further apart that they would prefer, but 
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Under the roof, heavy with the ragged ermine of the newly fallen snow, the Doctor's old 
house looked gray through the snow-fringed branches of the trees 
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a country Christmas of keen, crisp cold and merry sleigh-bells, of 
rosy cheeks and snow-balls, of skating on the Deacon’s pond and 
a jubilant hour after around the blazing wood-fire: a Christmas, 
in short, such as the old Doctor himself knew and loved, of sim- 
plicity and sympathy and home heartiness! 

And then—there was Ralph—but here the Doctor’s face grew 
very Wild tales came to him at times of this youngest 
and most gifted of his children—tales of intemperate living inter- 
larded with occasional tales of brilliant surgical achievement on 
the staff of St. Michael’s. For the old Doctor had guided the 
steps of his youngest son to the paths of medicine with a great 
hope, long abandoned. 

Ah—well! The Doctor sighed, abruptly turning his thoughts 
to Madge and Roger. They at least should know the heart-glow 
of a real Christmas! A masquerade party of his neighbors Christ- 
mas eve perhaps such as Aunt Ellen had suggested, and a Yule- 
but now it was, in the midst of his Christmas plans, that a 
daring notion flashed temptingly through the Doctor’s head, was 
banished with a shrug and flashed again, whereupon with his 
splendid capacity for prompt decision the Doctor suddenly 
wheeled old Billy about and went sleighing in considerable ex- 
citement into the village whence a host of night-telegrams went 
singing over the busy wires to startle eventually a slumbering 
conscience or And presently when the 
doctor drew up with a flourish before the 
lonely little house among the forest pines, 
his earlier depression had vanished. 

So with a prodigious stamping of snow 
from his feet and a cheerful wave of his 
mittened hand to the boy by the window, 
the doctor bustled cheerily indoors and with 
kindly eyes averted from the single tell-tale 
sauce-pan upon the fire, over which Madge 
Hildreth had bent with sudden color, fell to 
bustling about with a queer lump in his 
throat and talking ambiguously of Aunt 
Ellen’s Christmas orders, painfully conscious 
that the girl’s dark face had grown pitifully 
white and tense and that Roger’s wan little 
face was glowing. And when the fire was 
damped by the doctor himself, and his Christ- 
mas guests hustled into dazed, protesting 
readiness, the doctor deftly muffled the thin 
little fellow in blankets and gently carried 
him out to the waiting sleigh with arms that 
were splendid and sturdy and wonderfully 
reassuring. 
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“There, there, little man!’’ he said cheer- 
fully, “we’ve not hurt the poor lame leg 
once, I reckon. And now we'll just help 
Sister Madge blow out the lamp and lock 
the door and be off to Aunt Ellen!” 

But, strangely enough, the doctor halted 
abruptly in the doorway and turned his kindly 
eyes away to the shadowy pines. And Sister 
Madge, on her knees by Roger’s bed, sobbing 
and praying in an agony of relief, presently 
blew out the lamp herself and wiped her eyes. 
For nights among the whispering pines are 
sleepless and long when work is scarce and 
Christmas hovers with cold, forbidding eyes 
over the restless couch of a dear and crippled 
brother. 


IT. 


Round the doctor’s house frolicked the 
brisk, cold wind of a Christmas eve, boister- 
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ously rattling the luminous checkerboard windows and the Christ- 
mas wreaths, tormenting the cheerful flame in the old iron lantern 
and whisking away the snow from the shivering elms, whistling 
eerily down the doctor’s chimney to startle a strange little cripple 
by the doctor’s fire, who, queerly enough, would not be startled. 

For to Roger there had never been a wind so Christmasy, or a 
fire so bright and warm, and his solemn black eyes glowed! Never 
a wealth of holly and barberry and alder-berries so crimson as 
that which rimmed the snug old house in Christmas flame! Never 
such evergreen wreaths, for, tucked up here in this very chair by 
Aunt Ellen, he had made them all himself of boughs from the 
evergreen forest! And never surely such enticing odors as had 
floated out for the last two days from old Annie’s pots and pans 
as she baked and roasted and boiled and stewed in endless prepa- 
ration for Christmas day and the Christmas eve party, scolding 
away betimes in indignant whispers at Old Asher, who, by reason 
of a chuckling air of mystery, was in perpetual disgrace. 

Wonderful days indeed for Roger, with Sister Madge’s smooth, 
pale cheeks catching the flaring scarlet of the holly, and Sister 
Madge’s slim and willing fingers so busy hanging boughs that 
she had forgotten to sigh; with motherly Aunt Ellen so warmly 
intent upon Roger’s comfort and plans for the masquerade that 
many a mysterious and significant occurrence slipped 
her kindly and with the excited doctor's 
busy sleigh jingling so hysterically about on 
secret errands and his kindly face so full of 
boyish mystery that Roger, with the key to all 
this Christmas intrigue locked safely in his 
heart, had whispered a shy little warning in the 
culprit’s attentive ear. 

And pre: ; caught his breath and 
furtively eyed the grandfather’s clock, ticking 
boastfully through a welter of holly—presently 
it would be time for the doctor’s masquerade, 
and later, when the clock struck twelve and the 
guests unmasked, that great surprise which the 
doctor had planned so carefully by telegram! 

But now from the kitchen came the sound of 
the doctor singing; 
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“Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry 
The Christmas log to the firing!” 
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Roger clapped his thin little hands with a cry 
of delight, for old Asher and the doctor 
were bringing in the Yule-log to light it 
presently with the charred remains of the 
Christmas log of a year ago. To-morrow an- 
other Yule-log would crackle and blaze and 
shower on the hearth, for the old doctor 
moulded a custom to suit his fancy. And here 
was Annie splendidly aproned in white, follow- 
ing them in, and Aunt Ellen in a wonderful old 
brown-gold brocade disinterred for the doctor’s 
party from a lavender-sweet cedar chest in the 
garret. And Sister Madge!—Roger stared— 
radiant in old-fashioned crimson satin and holly, 
colorful foils indeed for her night-black hair 
and eyes! As for the doctor himself, Roger 
now began to realize that with his powdered 
wig, his satin breeches and gaily-flowered waist- 
coat—to say nothing of silken hose and silver 
buckles—he was by far the 
figure of them all! 


most gorgeous 


“I,” said the doctor presently, striking the 
burning Yule-log until the golden sparks flew 
out, “I charge thee, log, to burn out old wrongs 
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and heart-burnings!” and then, in accordance with a cherished 

custom of his father’s he followed the words with a wish for the 
good of his household. 

‘And Ah,” said old Asher, as he struck the log, “Ah wish foh 
de good ub de horses and cows and all d’ udder live tings, an’,” 
with a terrific shuckle of mystery, “Ah wish foh tings aplenty dis 
night !”’ 

‘And I,” said old Annie, with a terrible look at her imprudent 
spouse as she took the poker, “I wish for the harvest 
for them that lack it!” 

But Roger had the poker now, his black eyes starry. 

“I—I wish for more kind hearts like Aunt Ellen’s and the 
doctor's,” he burst forth with a strangled sob as the sparks 
showered gold, “for more—more sisters like Sister Madge- 
his voice quivered and broke-—‘‘and for—for all boys who can 
not walk and run—” but Sister Madge’s arm was already around 
his shoulders and the old doctor was patting his arm—wherefore 
he smiled bravely up at them through glistening tears. 

“Now, now, now, little lad!” reminded the doctor, “it’s Christ- 
mas eve!” Whereupon he drew a chair to the fire and began a 
wonderful Christmas tale about St. Boniface and Thunder Oak 
and the first Christmas tree. A wonderful old doctor this— 
reflected Roger wonderingly. He knew so many different things 
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The grass lands to the south were thickly blanketed in white and the stately pines and 


cedars were marvelously draped and coiffed in snow 
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to scare away tears a all about mistletoe and Druids, 
ind still another story about a fir tree which Roger opined re 
pectiull was nothing like so good as Sister Madge's story of 


the Cedar King who stood outside his window. 
admitted the doctor gravely. “I’ve nothing 


like the respect for Mr. Hans Andersen myself that I have for 


| thought,”’ ventured Roger shyly, slipping his hand suddenly 
nto the doctor that doctors only knew how to cure folks!” 
ble ( r heart. laddt exclaimed the doctor. considerably 
taggered hey |} vy too | 
tle of that, I fe Vl 
ence ! e grandtath 
ck came the conversa 
tion with a throaty boom, “1 
half-past seven!’ and from 


en on Roger noticed the do 
tol Wa unca pre ent] 
pining, with a  prodigiou 
Hum!” that Aunt Ellen lool 
ed mighty pale and tired at 
it he for one calculated a 
little leigh ride would brace 
her up tor the party Phi 
\unt Ellen immediately flout 
ed and the doctor was eventu 
ally forced to patheti and tr 
quent reference to his ow! 
reat need of air and compan 
ionship 
Very well, my dear,” said 
\unt Ellen mildly. striving 
politely to conceal her opinion 
of his mental health, “Tl go 
since you teel so. strongly 
about it, but a sleigh ride in 
uch a wind and such clothes 
party 
vuests—" but the relieved do 
tor was already bundling tl 


when one is expecting p: 
. 
brown-gold brocade into a 
tur-lined coat and furtively 
winking at Roger! Thus it 
was that even as the Doctor's 
sleigh flew merrily by the 
Deacon's pond, far across the 
nowy helds to the north 
gleamed the lights of the 7.52 
rushing noisily into the vil 
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tlow it was that the old 
Doctor somehow lost his way 
on roads he had traveled since boyhood was a matter of exceeding 
mystery and annoyance to Aunt Ellen, but lose it he did. By the 
time he found it and jogged frantically back home, the old house 
was already aswarm with masked, mysterious guests and old 
Asher with a lantern was peering excitedly up the road. Holly 
trimmed sleighs full of merry neighbors in disguise were dashing 
gaily up—and in the midst of all the excitement the Doctor 
miraculously discovered his own mask and Aunt Ellen’s in the 
pocket of his great-coat So hospitable Aunt Ellen, considerably 
perturbed that so many of her guests had arrived in her absence 

an absence carefully planned by the Doctor—betook herself to 


the masquerade, and the Christmas party began with bandits and 


minstrels and jesters and all sorts of queer folk flitting gail) 
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All about them lay a glittering, moonlit country of peaceful, snowy hills 
and long, quiet roads with shadowy trees 
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about the house. They paid gallant court to Roger in his great 
chair by the fire and presently began to present for his approval 
an impromptu Mummer’s play. 

And now the lights were all out and a masked and courtly old 
gentleman in satin breeches was standing in the bright firelight 
pouring brandy into a giant bowl of raisins ; and now he was gal- 
lantly bowing to Roger himself who was plainly expected to 
assist with a lighted match. He did this with trembling fingers 
and eyes so big and black and eloquent that the Doctor cleared 
his throat, and as the leaping flames from the snapdragon bowl 
flashed weirdly over the bi- 
zarre company in the shad- 
ows, Roger, eagerly watching 
them snatch the raisins from 
the fire, fell to trembling in an 
ecstasy of delight. Presently 
a slender arm in a crimson 
sleeve, whose wearer was 
never very far from Roger’s 
chair, slipped quietly about 
his shoulders and held him 
very tight. So, an endless 
round of merry Christmas 
games until, deep and mellow 
came at last the majestic 
boom of the grandfather's 
clock striking twelve and with 
it a hearty babel of Christmas 
greetings as the Doctor, smil- 
ing significantly down into 
Roger’s excited eyes, gave the 
signal to unmask. 

By the fire a mysterious lit- 
tle knot of guests had been 
silently gathering, and now as 
Aunt Ellen Leslie removed 
her mask, hand and mask 
halted in mid-air as if fixed by 
the stare of Medusa, and the 
face above the brown-gold 
brocade flamed crimson. For 
here in Puritan garb was 
John Leslie, Jr., and his ra- 
diant wife—and Philip and 
Howard, smiling Quakers, 
and Anne and Margaret and 
Ellen with a trio of husbands, 
and beyond a laughing jester 
in cap and bells, whose dark, 
handsome face was a little too 
reckless and tired about the 
eyes, Roger thought, for a 
really happy Christmas guest 
—young Doctor Ralph. 

As Aunt Ellen’s startled eyes swept slowly from the smiling 
faces of her children to the proud and chuckling Doctor who had 
spent Heaven knows how many dollars in telegraphed commands 


she laughed a little and cried a little and then mingled the two 


so queerly that she needs must wipe her eyes and catch at Roger’s 
chair for support, whereupon a kindly little hand slipped suddenly 
into hers and Roger looked up and smiled serenely. 

“Don't ery, Aunt Ellen!” he begged shyly. “I knew all about 
it too and the Doctor—he did it all!” 

“And merry fits he gave us all by telegram, too, mother!” ex- 
claimed Philip with a grin. 


“Moreover,” broke in John, patting his mother’s shoulder, 


(Continued on page 401) 
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Some New House Plant Suggestions 


NOVEL USES FOR GARDEN PLANTS IN THE HOUSE—SPECIAL SITUATIONS{AND_THE 


PLANTS THAT FIT THEM — GROWING 


NE of the most common causes of failure with house plants 
is the selection of sorts unsuited to the environment that is 
to be given them. Not only are conditions in the house generally 
very different from those which a plant may have been getting 
outside or in the care of the florists, but discretion is not exercised 
to select plants adapted to the peculiar conditions of temperature, 
full or partial sunlight, or none at all, the degree of moisture in 
the air, or the amount of attention likely to be given, which in 
any particular case will maintain. 
takes a delicate fern from the 
moist, warm atmosphere of the 
florist’s and places it where the 
temperature may go down to 
forty-five degrees of a cold night, 
and twenty-four hours out of 
every day the moisture is being 
burned out of the air by the steam 
radiator. For a few days all 
seems to go well, then it is re- 
luctantly admitted that it does not 
seem to be looking “bright and 
perky’’*—there must be too little 
water, so its semi-dormant roots 
are over-saturated daily for 
This treatment does 
seem to help it; so the 
must be that it not 
enough sunlight, and over it goes, 
after the necessary shifting of 
furniture, into the south window 


And so the rash housekeeper 


a 
not 
trouble 
getting 


week. 


is 


which, after a sad and more or 
less lingering illness, finishes it! 

But there are special situations 
where plants will thrive. Take, 
for instance, that sunny south 
window ; there are plenty of plants 
that will do well in winter in the 
full sun, and stand a moderatély 
cold temperature at night. Why 
not devote it wholly to them? Get 
John to put a substantial shelf 
just below it, and another across 
a third of the way up—just a 


, 


ot 
couple of pieces of good, smooth 

pine board, supported by iron brackets. A narrow little strip 
nailed along the edges will be convenient in keeping pots, saucers 
or any stray litter from falling off. 

As there are special places, so are there plants suitable for 
house culture. The good old geranium is one of the very best 
house plants there is. Don’t be deterred from giving it a place 
by the fact that it is common. To those who grow plants for their 
intrinsic beauty and not because they may or may not be in vogue, 
the geranium, with its healthy vitality, its attractive foliage and 
its simply marvelous range of color and delicate shadings will 
always be a favorite. I even venture to predict more: to prophesy 
that it is going to be used, as one seldom sees it now, as a cut 
flower for decorative purposes. I have grown some of the newer 
varieties with stems from twelve to eighteen inches long, sup- 
porting enormous trusses of dull red or the most delicate pink 
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VINES INDOORS - 





There is nothing difficult in the arrangement of such a window 
for house plants and the situation is ideal for special kinds. 
The French doors are useful in regulating the temperature 
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CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
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and keeping fresh in vases for days at a time. | find that very 
few people, even old flower lovers, have any conception of the 
improvement and variety which the last few years have brought, 
especially in the wonderful new creations coming from the hands 
of the French hybridizers. The latest news is that a German 
plant-breeder has produced the first of a new race of pelargo- 
niums (Pansy or Lady Washington geraniums) that continues to 
bloom as long as any of our ordinary bedding sorts. 
been offered in this country under the name 
it be 


It has now 
“aster Greeting,” 
and will an acquisition in- 
deed, 

The culture of the geranium is 
simple. For its use as a house 
plant there are just two things to 
keep in mind: first give it a soil 
that is a little on the heavy side; 


that is, use three parts of good 
heavy loam, one of manure and 
one of sand; secondly, do not 


over-water. Keep it on the “dry 
side.”’ 

To have the geraniums bloom- 
ing in the house a// winter, pre- 
pare plants in two ways, as fol- 
lows: First in May or June pot 
up a number of old plants. Cut 
back quite severely, leaving a 
skeleton work of old wood, well 
branched, from which the 
flowering wood will grow. Keep 
plunged and turned during the 
summer, and take off every bud 
until three or f 


new 


four weeks before 
you are ready to take the plants 
inside. Secondly, in March 
April, start some new plants from 
cuttings and grow these with fre- 
quent shifts, until they fill six or 
seven-inch pots, but keep them 
pinched back to induce a branch- 
ing growth, and disbudded until 
about the end of December. These. 
will come into bloom after the old 
plants. 

A. Nutt leads all the double varieties. It the richest, 
darkest crimson—usually ordered as the “darkest red.” It is a 
great bloomer, but one word of caution where you grow your 
own plants. You must keep it cut back and make it branch, sTow 
up tall and spindling. 


or 


> 


is 


E. H. Trego is the most brilliant of the 
reds that I have grown. Marquis de Castellane is the richest of 
the reds—a dull, even, glowing color with what artists term 
“warmth” and “depth.” The trusses are immense and the stems 
long, stiff and erect. It is the best geranium for massing in 
bouquets that I know. 

Beaute Potevine is the richest, most glorious of the salmon 
pinks—perhaps the most popular of all the geraniums as a pot 
plant for the house. 


It is a sturdy grower and a wonderful 
bloomer. 


Dorothy Perkins is a strong growing pink, with an 


almost white center—very attractive. Roseleur is one of the most 














] le t } Mme. Recamuer, pet 
] ( est I the ouble ‘ nakes a 
ve 7. tut pla ver-leafe 
‘ ecent introduce | believe, 
cle e one of the most popular o! 
a eraniun [It has the rich flowers o! 
utt and leave f a beautiful dull, 
een, bordered wit! r white | 
i n eitie t wa t disa 
}) I r tn 
VYeiltit 
| ect cented reraniul ire valu 
able for their delicious fragrance and also 


keeping quality oO! the 


leave hen used for table decoration with 
other th el Rose and Lemon (or skel 
ton) are the two old tavorites of this t pe 
(he Mint geranium with a broad large leaf 
of eautiful soft green, and thick, velvet 
texture hould be better known. All thre ; 
must e kept well cut bacl l they like — 
to grow long and scrageg 

Lhe vy-leaved” geraniums have not yet 
come into their own They are my favorite 
of all the veranium he leaves are lik 


he flowers, which are 
freely borne, contaim some of the most beautiful and delicate 
hades and markings of any flowers, and the vines are exceeding- 


ivy leave miy thicker and more olos 


eful in habit when ven a place where they can spread 

out rT mw aown 
\nother plant for a sunny window that for sheer abundance 
of bloom, perpetual color and cheer, is the humble petunia. And 
it will thrive with the slightest of care. It is, however, a little 
coarse, and some people object to its heavy odor. The flowers are 
both single and double, each having its advocates. Both have 


been vastly improved within the last few years. Certain it is that 
some of the new giant ruffled singles are remarkably beautiful, 
even as individual flowers; and the new fringed doubles, which 
come in agreeable shades of pink, variegated to pure white (in- 
tead of that harsh magenta which characterized the older style), 
produce solid masses of bloom, even where only one or two plants 
are oT n, so that it is not necessary to mass them for good effect 
\nother good “sunny 

plant” is the “flowering 

maple” (Abutilon). It 

is an old favorite among 

house plants, but not 

seen now as generally 

as it deserves to be. It 

1 s practically ever- 

blooming, which at once 

marks it as highly de- 

sirable. The pendulous 

flowers are very pretty, 

coming in shades of 

pink, white, vellow, and 

dark red. The foliage 

is also beautiful, espe- 

cially that of the varie- 

gated varieties, than 

which very few plants 

are more worthy of a 

place in the window gar- 

= dener’s collection. New 
plants, which will grow 
and bloom very rapidly, 
are propagated by cut- 





The sweet-scented geranium is an old 
favorite well worth growing indoors. 
Do not let it grow scraggly 
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One cause of trouble is dust on the leaves. 
Wipe them with a moist cloth 
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tings rooted in the fall or spring. Give the 
plants, when indoors, plenty of light. 

The varieties are numerous. Some of the 
best are Santana, deep red; Boule de Neige, 
pure white ; Gold Bell, yellow ; Darwini tesse- 
latum; Souvenir de Bonn and Savitzii (va- 
riegated ). 

Other well-known plants doing well in the 
sunny window are callas, alyssum mesem- 
bryanthemum, English daisies, some of the 
Begonias (those used in the summer for 
bedding), impatiens, and such foliage plants 
as vincas, dracenas, tradescantia. 

Most of the flowering bulbs will also do 
well in full sunlight, and this class of plants 
is one of the most attractive of all for the 
window garden. 

The winter garden is not complete without 
a vine or two to add that charm which vines 
alone can give to the general effect. Nothing 
else can make the other plants look so nat- 
urally in place, nor form such an attractive 
frame for the outlook from the room (or the 
se ottaes inlook from the outside, for that matter), as 

oat a vine trained up and about the window. 
And, furthermore, no other plants can make such a display for 
the amount of pot room required. 

The thunbergia, sometimes called the “butterfly plant,” is the 
best all-round flowering plant for the house. The flowers are 
freely produced, average an inch to an inch and a half across, 
and cover a wide range of colors, including white, blue, purple, 
yellow and shades and combinations of these. Its requirements 
are not special and the vines grow rapidly when allowed to run 
in the house. It can be grown from seed, but cuttings make the 
best plants. 

Thunbergia laurifolia has flowers of white and blue; T. fra- 
grans, pure white; and 7. Mysorensis, purple and yellow. 

The swainsonia, although really a shrub, may be trained up in 
vinelike form, and bears beautiful clusters of sweet-pea like 
flowers, white or light pink. The foliage, also, is remarkably 
pretty, and as the flowers are borne freely for a long time, and 
will soon begin again if the plant is cut back quite severely at 
the close of the flower 
ing period, it makes a 
very unusual and de- 
sirable plant for house 
culture 

Next to the helio 
trope, and as old a fa 
vorite, is that marvelous 
scented shrub, the lemon 
verbena. It is very 
hardy, but will, like the 
heliotrope, drop its 
leaves under adverse 


conditions, A single 
leaf will scent up half 
the room. \nother 


flower especially desira- 
ble for fragrance is the 
heliotrope, an old and 
universal favorite. \ 
plant well cared for will 
last for years, but one’s 
stock may be readily in 





Another view of the plant shown at the 
left after it has been pruned to pro- 
399) duce healthy growth 
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Christmas Gifts that Furnish the Home 


ARTICLES THE STORES CONTAIN THAT WILL BE 


APPRECIATED TO COMPLETE A DECO- 


RATIVE SCHEME—WORTH WHILE SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING LIST 


HERE is a well known 
fairy tale by one 
Hans Christian 
Andersen called 
“Everything in Its 
Right Place.” The 
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and it should be easy enough to ascertain them. 
Small excuse can be left therefore for the un- 
happy recipient of the Christmas gift to have 
to face the alternative of living with a positive 
eyesore or lacerating the feelings of the donor 
by removing the eyesore from the scene of its 







story itself has e@ . x usefulness. 
nothing to do with y ) F | Taking for granted that the average house 
the case in hand, SJ * r x has at least a few pieces of mahogany and an 
but the idea con- + * «6 oriental rug or two, it is safe to say that there 
veyed by the sub- Tx is nothing more thoroughly acceptable than a 
ject is one to be ek gift that means an addition to one of these col- 
recommended for @- lections. The smaller mahogany pieces are not 
the consideration prohibitive in price when one considers their 
of every prospec- lasting qualities, nor for that matter are the 
tive donor of the rugs. The little Shirvan prayer mats that are 
Christmas gift that has a part in household so useful for filling in odd places can be had in 
furnishing. In this period of striving for various colorings to correspond with other rugs, 
simplicity in home making there either is a and are only five to ten dollars each, while 
place for such a present or there isn’t, and the much larger Beluchistan rugs suitable in size 
step between an acceptable gife and a_ white and share for either living-room or hall are $15 
elephant is short and easily taken. to $25. : 
To avoid the white elephant successfully one Practical gifts in mahogany that are within 
should either be quite sure that the gift is reach of the average purse include tea trays 
absolutely suitable, or else it should be made from $8 up, book blocks at $5 or $6 a pair, 
’ with the privilege of exchange if desired. In- muffin stands that may be had from $12 to $25, 
dividual tastes are so widely different that un- ‘Vises sulin of salah aie the useful little magazine stand that is a com- 
less a place fairly yawns for a specific thing facture that make pleasing paratively new piece at $15 to $20, drop leaf 
or a householder is heard to express a desire gifts. The fabric behind the tea tables at $20, nests of card tables at $28 or ' 
for it, it is much safer not to take chances. taboret is used for curtains $30, not to mention the more expensive “pie : 
The real value of a gift lies in the crust” tables and mahogany chairs of 
thought put into its selection to make various designs, many of them charm- 
it fit a want. There are few house- ing reproductions of Colonial pieces. 
holders who are without desires of There is scarcely a house to which 
some sort for their establishments, something of this sort would not be 
al as ¥ ois Let aes aid 
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These bells are exquisitely cast in the figure Andirons of iron are combined with a crane and This set is particularly attractive for the guest 
of a little, old-fashioned lady. They may the old-fashioned torch top. They are valu- room. ‘The china may be had in various . 

be had in two sizes able for large fireplaces of all sorts colors to match the scheme of decoration 
(357 | 
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A dark-toned bamboo ja: A group of articles universally appreciated. The basket writing set is lined in leather and Lamps of this sort 
diniere of an unusual form is adaptable for traveling. ‘The book blocks, clock and desk shears come in a great as- have shades of 
and graceful design sortment, offering choice for various tastes favrile glass 
an attractive addition, nor a house The small reading and desk lamps 
older to whom it would not be a come in such a variety of designs that 
ceptable it is possible to make this acceptable 
Lamps and candlesticks are among gift at almost any price, and the solid 
the most serviceable of gifts, provided comfort to be extracted from one of 
they are thoroughly useful and not too these little movable, adjustable lamps 
ornamental; the candlesticks particu that may also be a thing of beauty, 
larly when not too suggestive of use- can scarcely be over-estimated. In ¢ 
less bric-a-bra lall lamps with candlesticks there are exquisite de- y: 
floor standards from five to six feet in signs worked out in bronze that may ' 


1 


height are again in popular favor and be had in any finish for $5 and up, 


and the mahogany candlesticks copied 
from antiques are effective and always 
in good taste, while excellent models 
in brass are much less expensive and 
quite as serviceable. 


may be had in various styles, from the 
wooden standard with glazed chintz 
shade to the heavy bronze standard 
with shade of Favrile glass. Rathe 





a novelty in the latter is the small 


shade only ten inches across, that is Fire screens and andirons are suitable for all sorts of To the list of particularly accepta- 

adjustable like the shade of a reading fireplace architecture. They may be had in a large ble gifts should be added several 

lamp, and is useful as a piano light assortment things that are useful in the bedroom. 
Fe 
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A household convenience is the table The little prayer mats are often used as wall deco- The one-piece Japanese fire screen is a present of 4 
for bedside use that may be had in rations on account of their soft and beautiful moderate cost and considerable attraction. 
many designs and materials colorings Patterns come in many color schemes ; 
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Baskets of this & 
sort make at- | os 
tractive lamp WONNES! eta... . a eae a J 
stands or may Desk sets are now made in all completeness containing articles from a lamp to a stamp box. 
be used as Either individual articles or the complete set may be purchased. The lamp with shade 
flower vases of favrile glass is made to match the other articles 
For holding the reading lamp there is gg ty ee eK et omg siete 
the bedside table that is small and §& ’ | 
light and just the right size, and may 3 
be had in stained wood with two if 
| drawers for only $4.50, or in ma- w = houses. 
hogany for as high as $45, and for | RL 
further nocturnal comfort there is the i Fi 
¢ little set consisting of tray, ice-water 
' pitcher, glass, candlestick and match ue Is? 
f box, that comes in ever so many pretty [| * 


designs and costs $8 to $10. 

For the householder who is so fortu- 
nate as to have one or more fire- 
places there are numberless things that 
make attractive and useful gifts. 
Brass andirons range from $6.50 a 
pair up to practically whatever one 
chooses to pay, and the andirons that 
have a crane to which is suspended a 





= tar d 
The gate-legged table is valued for its compactness. 
ere are’ many sizes from this small design to the 

large dining table 
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Nests of tables for card parties may be had in fin- 
ished mahogany or in rough oak for the porch. 
They are valuable space savers 


India prints are not only adaptable for summer 
home furnishings, but find uses in the winter 
scheme of decoration 
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When used to contain a lamp 
this form of bamboo basket 






is quite attractive. Appro- 
priate shades may be had 
that are of similar material 


lined with silk 


are particularly good. They 
come in wrought iron for camps or 
bungalows, and also in iron or brass 
in a smaller size for in town 
$3.75 will purchase an orna- 
mental pair of bellows, and $7.50 is 
the price of some new kettle stands 
for the hearth that are made of brass 
in openwork effect with rather tall 
supports. Fire screens of iron and 
brass can be had for a moderate sum, 
brass fire sets that swing on a holder 
newer in shape than the old familiar 
stand are $13.50, and coal scuttles and 
wood boxes in various designs are to 
be had at a wide range of prices. 
The large pieces of antique em- 
broidery that cost from $15 to $25 
(Continued on page 398) 


use 


This small table of the pie crust or- 
der has a tip-up top. In mahogany 
it is suitable for the tea service 
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[AKE YOUR GROUNDS AN ATTRACTIVE WINTER REFUGE FOR THE BIRDS THAT BRAVE THE 
COLD—ESTABLISHING THE OPEN AIR LUNCH COUNTER AND HOW TO IDENTIFY ITS PATRONS 


By HowaRpbp H. CLEAVES 


Photographs by the Author 





HETHER your home is in the If you are thinking of setting fire to that pile of trimmed-off 
city, suburb or country it lies bra iches beside the chopping block near the woodshed defer the 
within your power to estab- burning until next spring, for during the snowy months a couple 
lish a free lunch counter for of song sparrows and possibly a winter wren may find it a good 


the benefit of the feathered resting-place at night and a shelter from the cutting winds 
folk that brave the winter through the day. And by way of expressing their gratitude the 
storn In a certain section song sparrows will commence singing as early as the middle of 
Central Park, in the heart February and about the first of May will have a nest in the border 
New York City, there are of your garden, The winter wren may not sing for you, but he 
everal feeding stations for will entertain with his acrobatic movements, whisking about 
vinter birds. Suet, crumbs among the twigs in the brush heap and becoming so bold in his 
eeds are placed here search for the grubs as they fall from the wood you are splitting 

aily during the cold months that he may perch on the handle of your axe even while it rests 
by a kind lady who lives near in your hand. There will not be the least difficulty in identifying 
the park and as a result chick- the winter wren with his scant four inches of length, his exceed- 
adees and nuthatches have be- ingly short tail that is pointed straight over his back most of the 
come so tame as to feed from time and his coat of very dark brown feathers. Once you have 
the hand. Shy birds like the seen the winter wren you will never forget him. And as for rec- 
brown creeper and red-breast- ognizing the song sparrow, that too should present no difficulty. 
ed nuthatch regale themselves A brownish bird narrowly marked on the back with black, breast 
suet while dozens of per- light, streaked with dark brown and usually marked in the cen- 
sons throng the walks only a few vards off. Juncos or snowbirds., ter with a blotch of the same color, as if the streaks had melted 





white-throate parrows and downy woodpeckers are regular 
patrons—the first two gleaning crumbs from the ground; the 
latter favoring the suet that is bound to the tree trunks. If such 
re the possibilities in the midst of a great city what could not 
bye ( 1) ed with n lerate effort in small towns and in the 
ope! untry 
that r house and garden are in a suburban 
. far from fields and woodlands what, then, 
i! lo t ittract the winter birds The two chief things 
hat ke possible for birds to pass the winter in northern lati- 
uc ur elter and food suppl ind if these be created and 
intained o1 yur suburban or country place you may be cer 
in of the regwular visitations of hosts of feathered folk. Many 
perso » lacks a knowledge of bird life offers the excuse that 
tire ipied with other things and that he is denied the 
ivilege of ine afield as the naturalists do. But who cannot 
are a few moments each day for the purpose of placing crumbs, 
seeds and the like on a window ledge or food counter? And 
mee thi is established you may stay at home and study 
Tih the birds, for they will come to you instead of your go- A house sparrow perching on the chickens’ food box, awaits the hen’s 
ing to the departure 
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and run together. The bird’s length of six or seven inches is 
made up largely of tail, and when flying, the song sparrow spreads 
the feathers of this organ with almost every wing stroke. The 
principal sound emitted by these birds in the coldest periods of 
winter is an occasional “tsip” or “chip,” but their late winter and 
spring melody is so cheery and buoyant that this sparrow goes 


by the local name of “Summer sweet” in Nova Scotia. 
The goldfinches would appreciate having you leave several 
stalks of sunflowers standing. 


sunflower 
heads in late summer and dur- 
ing the fall and may be retained 
as winter visitors if a food sup- 
ply is left them. The bright 
coat of yellow and black and 
his peculiar dipping flight dis- 
tinguish the goldfinch from 
other birds, and although his 
plumage much of its 
brightness in the winter, still 


These birds Visit 


loses 


you can recognize him by his 
flight and manners. 

In fields corn is 
stacked one may almost always 
detect signs of bird life. Jun- 
cos and tree sparrows delight 
to feed weed seeds 
and leave a lacework of tracks 
where they 


where 


about on 
have gone hither 
and thither on the surface of 
the snow. Red cedars offer excellent shelter and chickadees, 
pine siskins, blue jays and others are not slow to avail themselves 
of it when night approaches. Thick masses of honeysuckle vines 
that sometimes cling to porches are often sought as roosting 
places by birds; and dense hedges furnish good windbreaks. A 
tepee of cedar poles set closely together and draped with he old 
vines of last summer’s morning-glories makes an acceptable ref- 
uge in the absence of something better and I have even known 
the resourceful house sparrow to burrow into the sides of hay- 
stacks and there spend the night unmindful of the cold blasts 
without. 

Any of the above-named features could easily be created with- 
out much expense or labor on almost every country place, but 
for the benefit of those who care to go to further trouble on 
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The white breasted nuthatch, one of our common winter birds, may in 
literally feed from your hand 






behalf of the birds a list of shrubs, trees, etc., whose fruit or 
shelter is attractive to birds, is inserted at the end of this article. 

Undoubtedly the greatest amount of joy for the least labor is 
to be obtained by the establishment of a food counter near enough 
to the house so that the birds may be observed from the windows. 
November is not too early to make preparations, although per- 
haps not a great many birds will come to the spread until the 
first snowstorm conceals their natural 


the woodlands. 


several 


food in 


There are methods of 


procedure. Some prefer to place 
a shelf on a level with the win- 
dow ledge in order that the food 
supply may be readily put into 
place by simply opening the win- 
dow, but certain it is that there 
are birds which 
food shelf if it is a short distance 
from the house and vet are not 
bold approach the 
window ledge. A shallow tray 
supported by braces to a tree 
trunk a few yards from the win- 


will come to a 


enough to 


dow is very satisfactory and 
should if possible be placed on 
the south side of the house to 


afford the birds the benefits of 
the sun’s rays while the meal is 
progress. Some ground 
gleaners like juncos and white- 
throated better 
satisfied to feed on crumbs or seeds that are thrown out broad- 
cast, but it is always advisable to clear a space for this purpose, 
lest much of the food sink into the snow and be lost. 

The downy and hairy woodpeckers and the brown creeper are 
in their elements only when clinging to the side of a limb or the 
trunk of a tree, and prefer not to stand on a horizontal flat sur- 
face, such as a shelf. For their convenience, therefore, a piece 
of suet or perhaps a dog biscuit should be bound to the tree trunk, 
and if the several kinds of birds that patronize this particular 
food supply disagree, a number of such stations should be estab- 
lished, and all patrons can then gorge themselves at their ease. 

Some difficulty is likely to be experienced with English or 
house sparrows, for if companies of these piratical vagabonds 
form the habit of visiting the lunch counter it will be speedily 


Sparrows seer 





The nuthatch is somewhat of an acrobat, and comes to the food headfirst down the trunk. 


The tufted titmouse, however, is more dignified 


and retiring, and comes only when the downy woodpecker, shown in the last picture, is absent from the “‘luach counter”’ 
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The nuthatch is extremely fond of peanuts in He stops feeding when an intruder approaches 
too closely 


the shell 


ined out and the desirable guests driven off. A swinging shelf 
Hnould rove an effective remedy, and had best be suspended 
from a limb by means of wire or strong cord and allowed to move 

me in the wind, although not enough to dislodge the supplies 


from it irtace. The woodpeckers and chickadees may be safe- 


irded in like manner by inclosing their suet or fat in a network 
of cord and hanging it from a branch by a wire or heavy string. 
Certain birds are omnivorous to the extent of being able to 


their tastes to almost any food that is offered them, while 
others are more particular and must be catered to even in severe 


weather, Lhe vreate! the di 


versit ol uppli s, theretore, 
the larger will be the variety 
and numbers of your patrons. 
Suet, dog biscuit, seeds and 
crumbs have already been men- 
tioned, but to these might be 


added peanuts in the shell, 
crack d and whole corn, Sweep- 
ings from the hay loft, acorns, 
chestnuts, buckwheat, et: 
Suppose now that the spread 
out of door 


plete with most of the above 


is well nigh com- 


dainties and that the gwuests are 
appearing—it now becomes 
your duty as host to acquaint 
vourself with the identity of 
the difterent visitors “But,” 
you may object, “I am no 
bird student and don’t know 
how to begin.” It must be 
admitted that the hundreds of bird names in the books are 
likely to be confusing, but when the birds themselves are at 
hand and, as in the present case, these are only a portion of the 


permanent and winter residents, the difficulties are reduced to a 
minimum. When a man turns in at your front gate and comes 


up the lane toward the house he usually has not gone far before 
vou have classified him as either an acquaintance or a stranger, 
ind if the former he is almost immediately identified as James 
Hackett or Tom Satterlee or whoever he may be. In forming 
your conclusion you had unconsciously noted the man’s size, his 
gait, his dress and his mannerisms, If he were to approach in 
the dark you could tell him by his voice alone. Birds are identi- 
fied in very much the same way. To the beginner they may all 


seem very similar, but when you come to know them you will 
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Chickadees become remarkably tame in the winter where they are 
regularly fed 









And in a moment he turns to fly away to a 
nearby tree 


realize that the points of difference between the birds are really 
more numerous and striking than those which distinguish your 
human friends. 

Written descriptions of birds are never quite satisfactory, 
somehow, and it is not my object to occupy space here in an en- 
deavor to set forth in great detail the markings of various spe- 
cies; but a list of the birds that are likely to come to a winter 
food supply in the vicinity of New York City may be of some 
assistance. 

Smaller than (English) sparrow—American goldfinch, chick- 
adee, red-breasted nuthatch, 
brown creeper, winter wren. 

About the size of sparrow— 
Tufted titmouse, white-breasted 
nuthatch, songsparrow, tree spar- 
row, purple finch, junco. 

Between sparrow and robin— 
Downy woodpecker, hairy wood- 
pecker, cardinal, horned lark, 
snow bunting. 

About the size of robin—Euro- 
pean starling, blue jay, meadow 
lark. 

Larger than robin—Bobwhite, 
crow. 

Some of these are shy birds 
and cannot be expected to come 
close to the house. The meadow 
lark, horned lark, snow bunting, 
bobwhite and crow may safely 
be assigned to this class, but if 
you will clear a place in the 
fields behind the barn or on the border of the woodland you may 
be favored by an occasional visit from each if the spot is kept well 
stocked with provender. 

This custom of feeding and sheltering the winter birds is gain- 
ing a stronger foothold each year and has long since passed be- 
yond the experimental stage. In fact, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, whose members are advancing further each 
day in the matter of bird protection, has under consideration 
the establishment of a special relief fund for the purpose of 
rushing aid to birds in any section of the country where the 
weather conditions have rendered it temporarily impossible for 
them to avail themselves of a natural supply of food. For in- 
stance, during the severe winter of 1911-12 numbers of black 


(Continued on page 388) 
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From a miscellaneous litter that the wrecker sells for junk, material was collected to remodel the old stable until it had this appearance. There 
was not much new added, a little stucco, a little brick, but almost all the materials used were originally in the old mansion that was torn down 


An Adventure in House Building 


HOW AN OLD STABLE WAS TRANSFORMED INTO A MANOR HOUSE AND HOW THE DEVELOP- 
OLD ENGLISH ESTATE WAS DUPLICATED IN A PHILADELPHIA SUBURB 


MENT OF AN 


I N a park of about 20 
acres at Merion, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, 
stood the well known 
3aird mansion with its 
stables, conservatory 
and: other outbuildings, 
and in its day one of the 
show places of that city. 
It was built in the early 
seventies of the last cen- 
tury, during the dark 
ages of the history of 
architecture in America 
and was a castellated 
structure of brownstone, 
terra cotta and brick. 
The interior was rich in 
hardwood, much of it 
elaborately carved and 
worked after the ap- 
proved manner of the 
period. Like many of its 
prototypes it was aban- 


BY JAMES L. BURLEY, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by M. L. Schamberg 





Stone and stucco combined in this way suggest different periods of growth 
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doned by the family as 
a place of residence, and 
was used for a board- 
ing school for a time, 
finally passing into the 
hands of a group of 
homeseekers, the park to 
be divided into building 
sites and the mansion it- 
self torn down for the 
building material in it. 

Among those purchas- 
ing sites, Mr. Zollinger 
became possessor of a 
plot about two acres in 
extent. Upon this was 
located the old stable, a 
substantial and well con- 
structed building of 
stone, brick and terra 
cotta, with the remains 
of a great conservatory 
built against it. It was 
his original intention to 
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‘ te a residenc Hov tion turns an ugly and useless stable into a beautiful residence. 
etail rendered Actually when the work was completed it was discovered that 
f the barn suggested re the final expense was but two-thirds of what it would have cost 
ng so well built to build anew such a structure. Then, too, it really was the clos- 
est approximation to the way old 
English houses grew. There, 
many vears, perhaps centuries, 
of adding to the main house 
gave the final result we appre- 
ciate to-day. Here at Marion 
the process was just the same, 
although the time was a very 
short one. That is, the house 
grew part by part and thus has 
achieved the charm that one ap- 

preciates in the old country. 
The first thing that was con- 
sidered was the adaptation of the 
ntage plot to the building—a not un- 
usual reversal of the proper 
method of procedure, even in 
len cases where it is not necessary. 
’ However, the stable occupied a 
Ie good situation and the land was 
nal itt in t easily fitted to it. The stable as 
it be it appears in one of the pictures 
th t and in a plan, had rectangular 
mn betwee foundations. Along the front 
tect ca e1 ran a row of stalls, and upon 
uttained. The i nmense this side the stonework was most 
ymount of sti solid. In back most of the area; 
pared wil necessa to was occupied by a court and a 
prod ld ul great cement floored room where 
e, and the end the carriages were washed. The 
not as definite a roof was supported by great solid 
1» new b 0 pillars. At the west section of 
unmount of ence ’ ( The high leaded glass window opening into the great hall is the barn was the carriage room 
ind a willinen to meet particularly effective in so large a room that went up two stories, but had 
pected , merely a wooden 
’ tore second floor above 
en dificultic stairs. The walls and 
arise, and unless th foundation were ex- 
owner is willing to tremely solid and 
go ahead ( thick. If the for- 
is apt to be disa mer first floor plan 
pointed. B Y is consulted, the 
other hand there condition of the 
an attraction that building will be at 

do t develop 1 once apparent. 
thre of \ cellar was ex- 
1 new hou fa cavated under the 
cination w stable or east wing. 
rows fro Part of the carriage 
ing to good | , house already had 
omething that w a cellar. The foun- 
eretofore sel dation walls were 
ind rede , fortunately very 
| ady deep and little un- 
lin t derpinning was nec- 
e served essary to carry them 
ordina ‘ below the new cel- 
events no ¢ lar bottom. This 
ust In was easily done with 
one b ¢ oO concrete. Just out- 
ma ian side the building 
the Th One knack in remodeling is the adaptation of materials to new uses. This caen stone fireplace was found a large 

ive was too narrow. The addition of the keystone rendered it available 
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underground reser- 











voir formerly used for storage 
of rainwater; this was 
nected with the cellar and now 
forms a wonderful mushroom 


con- 


cellar. 

In order to make the hayloft 
available for bedrooms, dormer 
windows and gables were cut 
in the roof on the south side 
and six well lighted bedrooms 
and two baths were obtained, 
otherwise the original roof re- 
mained untouched on this wing 
except for the removal of two 
ventilators which were too evi- 
dent indicators of the original 
purpose of the building. 

By means of stud and plaster 
partitions the stall room yielded 


a kitchen, pantry, breakfast 
room, dining-room and _stair- 
way, while the box stall was 


found to suit admirably for a 
laundry. The building had not 
been used as a stable for prob 
ably ten years, but the inside 
walls were all whitewashed be- 
fore being furred and plastered 
to prevent the possibility of any 
lingering odors suggesting the 
The stable 
yard, enclosed by a high wall, 
was converted into a_ walled 
garden, and the covered porch 
which had been the carriage 
wash, when 


former occupants. 


glass 
became a spacious and livable 
piazza repaved with composi- 
tion paving blocks as before. 
Part of the courtyard was taken 
for a drying and kitchen yard 
and separated from the garden 
by a high wall. 

The taking a keen 
pleasure in the evolution, de- 


enclosed in 


owner, 





Possibly the owner never would have had the enjoyment of a great hall 
had it not been rendered available by his scheme of remodeling 
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In the tesselated hall the mantel is of carved Carrara marble adapted 
from a larger piece 
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As solid supports were necessary for the additional development of 
the upper story pillars were used which suggested the vaulting in 


the hall 
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er oe 
cided not to hurry the work, but 
to do it gradually, so a start 
was made on the east or stable 
wing and this was completed 
and the owner living in it be 
fore work on the section for 
merly the carriage house or 
As will 


reference to the 


west wing was begun. 
be seen by a 
plan the east wing is a com 
plete house in itself if the 
breakfast-room is used for a 
and the dining- 
room for a living-room. 
after the 
was started the 
into the complete east wing and 


dining room 


Ww ork 


owner moved 


Six months 


nearly a year was taken in com- 
pleting the west wing. 

The west wing was a large 
square building and did not 
vield so readily as the east wing 
to its new functions, nor was it 
proportioned to the scale of the 
wing, its massive single 
and bulk overbalanced 
the smaller masses detail 
of the latter so that considerable 
structural alteration was found 
were 


east 
gable 


and 


necessary. Two gables 
made to take the place of one 
on the south, thus lowering the 
ridge of the roof to the level 
of that of the east wing. The 
width of the north wing was re- 
duced to form the great hall in 
Out of the 
carriage house were evolved a 
vestibule, vaulted hall, the 
great hall, reception-room, lav- 
atory and stair hall on the first 


better proportion. 


floor, and two bedrooms and 
two bathrooms on the second 
floor. 


\s has been said the success 





Practically all this woodwork was collected piece by piece and enough 
consistent detail was found to combine in this screen and gallery 
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Whule the west wing was being worked the ea 
the owner had the pleasure of being at hand 


f alteration work 1 easured by the 
extent or tine tructural chang made, 
After a certain point tearing down and 
ebuilding may have been the proper 
course f in economic standpoint. In 
the present instance the wall roof and 
floor vere the tructural elements that 
it could be hi px | to ive the entire in 
ternal lining wa clearly understood to 
be a itter of new construction Chere 
were ot ourse, few old partitions to 


ontend with and in the internal arrange 
there wa 
hand given the designer. 


had to be 


: | 
ments or room omparativels 


Where 


extensively cut 


a tree 


the old walls 


for openings tt was found more econom 


ical to use cement stucco to cover the 


scars than to re-trim the openings with 
lhe old 


wall where the 


stone con 
servatory jomted the maim building 
were of common brick, and stucco 
was applied here as the exterior fin 
ish This accounts for the mixed 
character of materials shown on the 
exterior and consequently the free 
use of several periods or styles in 
the design This might be criti 
cized from an architectural stand 
point judged by the purist and per 
haps with justice if the building 
were a new one, but since it 1s an 


alteration job the free use of 





st wing was occupied and 
to watch developments 


Remodeling produced many interesting features 


in the garden as well 





The stable originally appeared like this. At the extreme left the con- 
servatory may just be made out. 
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as in the house 
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The extreme western wall, which appears in the original 


plan of the stable, 


was removed 





Behind this the wall was of brick 


rials and styles is perhaps one of the 
positive charms and really indicates the 
fact that this building was evolved and 
did not spring full fledged from the brain 
of the designer. 

As we have said the original mansion 
had been torn down and great wealth as 
well as embarrassment of materials ob- 
tained. Out of a mass of paneling, 
doors and trim in oak, walnut and ma- 
hogany with much hopeless carvings 
and quirks, enough was obtained by 
selection to panel the breakfast-room in 
walnut, the living-room in oak and re- 
ception-room in mahogany, which was 
promptly painted white. Practically the 
whole screen in the great hall which is in 
oak was collected piece by piece from vari- 
ous parts of the old mansion. The greater 

part of the trim and all the doors 
were obtained from the same source 
and modified or redeemed by new 
moldings. All floors throughout are 
hardwood relaid from the mansion. 

All the mantels except in the 
great hall are taken from the man- 
sion after being shorn of much hide- 
ous and meaningless ornament prin- 
cipally over-mantel monstrosities so 
dear to the heart of the bric-a-brac 
loving tastes of the Victorian period. 

(Continued on page 388) 
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The east wing is a complete house in itself and if the breakfast room is 





used for a dining-room and the dining-room for living-room, the west 


wing may be shut off 
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commodate the family 





Above stairs the same arrangement is possible. If it is desirable at any 
time in the winter to shut off part of the house, the east wing can ac- 
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Handicraft House Furnishings 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS THAT LEND DISTINCTION TO THE SMALL HOUSE—REAL ARTICLES OF 
HANDWORK AND STOCK MATERIAL OF ARTISTIC EFFECT THAT MAKE THE HOME ATTRACTIVE— 
STENCILS AND STENCIL WORK 


BY SARAH 


LEYBURN COE 


Photographs by the Author, J. T. Beals and Others 


UST about the time somebody decided that great- 
grandfather's mahogany drawing-room furni- 
ture was infinitely superior to the black walnut 
and antique oak crimes of the seventies and 
eighties, somebody else discovered that great- 
grandmother’s kitchen and bedroom furni- 
ture had good lines and was worthy of re- 
production. Then a third somebody was bold 
enough to make a hand-woven rag rug and 
declare it better looking than Brussels and two- 
ply ingrain, and the whole handicraft scheme 
was launched. 

That it was not merely a fad, to be driven 
to death one day and forgotten the next, is 
proved by the way that it has steadily in- 
creased in popular favor by the demand for 
furnishings designed on simple lines and by 
the way that the large manufacturers are turn- 
ing out substantially made articles to meet 
this demand. 

When we speak of handicraft furniture 
here let it be taken to mean all that vast 
supply of materials that are either hand- 

work or give the impression of handwork: those things that 

have the feel of being exclusive because they appear to be made 
only for the location in which they are used. Many of them are 

stock patterns and stock designs, but they give the effect of a 

certain individuality. 

The handicraft scheme, which one invariably associates with 
the Puritan and Colonial types of furniture, may be quite cor- 
rectly described as the exponent of simplicity and straight lines, 
and therefore of good taste and restfulness. The Puritans had 
to be simple whether they chose to or not, and householders of 
the present day are profiting by their example—in one respect at 
least. Following close on the revival of this type of furniture 
came the vogue of the conventionalized design, a result of the 
reaction from the carved atrocities and over-elaborate decora- 
tions of the antique oak period. The earnest promoters of the 
handicraft idea adapted this improved form of decoration for 
their hand-woven rugs and hangings, and an entirely new and 
original form of house furnishing resulted, one that is at once 
artistic and satisfying, dignified and ornamental. 

Of course, the handicraft scheme is not suitable for every type 
of house, and in the formal mansion it is quite out of place; but 
for homes of moderate pretension, where simplicity and good 
taste are of first consideration, there is no more satisfactory plan 
for furnishing. 

One of the most delightful characteristics of handicraft is its 
genuineness. There is a distinction naturally, between the hand- 
woven rugs and hand-made furniture of the handicraft enthu- 
siast and the machine-made furnishings of the person who is 
content to buy and not create; but in either case the rug is made 
of strips of cloth and does not try to hide it, the curtains are of 
the simplest materials with no pretense at imitation of expensive 
stuffs, and the furniture stands for what it is, without masquerad- 
ing as mahogany or oak under a protecting veneer. 

Fortunately for those persons who are particular about having 








the genuine hand-made articles, there are enthusiastic handi- 
crafters on every side who sell their products, so that such fur- 
nishings are really a question of expense and not of individual 
talent or energy. On the other hand, however, one can buy in 
the shops, rugs, hangings, wall-papers, couch-covers and pillows 
designed and decorated in handicraft patterns, and it is only a 
matter of taste and careful selection to achieve satisfactory re- 
sults at comparatively small cost. 

While it is true that good taste is just as essential in planning 
a room of this sort as in one more expensively furnished, the very 
simplicity of everything seems to make for good results. If one 
decides on a satisfactory color scheme and is consistent in carry- 
ing it out, things seem to adjust themselves, as it were, and there 
is less chance of failure than when furnishings and decorations 
of a more elaborate nature are attempted. 

To most persons it is quite likely that the very sound of the 
word handicraft suggests stencils and Russian crash, table-run- 
ners and strange-looking pillow-tops, for these are the first 
symptoms of the handicraft craze. It is quite true that in one 
way stenciling has been done to death, but in another it plays an 
important part in some of the most artistic schemes of decora- 
tion and furnishing ; just how important it is hard to realize until 
one takes the trouble to look into the subject. There is a whole 
lot of difference between the work of a decorator who, by a 
judicious use of stencils, gives a distinctive touch to a room or 
brings out certain details in design, and that of a woman who 
buys a $2.50 stencil outfit and in the first flush of her enthusiasm 
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This interior gives the effect spoken of above as handicraft. The cur- 
tains are printed with a border, the furniture is comfortable, simple, 
and distinctive 
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and where the fittings of a roon 
are plain and o1 mple lines, with 
ew pi ture 1 eviden ( thie 
largve-heured papers are quite sat 
istactor \ new paper that 1s 
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be hae he design are repro 
Curtains of all sorts may be stenciled with characteristic designs 


duced tr rare pecimens ot an 7 
from the frieze. The units should not be repeated too often 
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For plain walls ingrain and oatmeal charge for applying it is five to six and 


papers are used, with cut out or sten one-half cents a foot, while for painting 
ciled borders, and painted walls finished the walls in a solid color the cost for 
vith narrow stenciled designs are stead paint and work is three and one-half to 
ily gaining in favor. On some accounts four and one-half cents a square foot. 
the last two methods are rather more Taking advantage of the fad for wall- 


satisfactory for the ordinary handicraft papers and cretonnes that match, excel- 
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room than a figured wall decora- 
tion, and in combination with the 
wood paneling so much used for 
dining-rooms and libraries, the 
painted walls and stenciled bor- 
ders constitute one of the most 
practical modes of wall treatment. 
In addition to the colored border 
the stencil is sometimes used with 
good effect on the wall space be- 
tween the panels of wood, form- 
ing alternate panels of decorative 
figures and plain wood. This 
scheme should be approached with 
caution and worked out with care, 
however, in order not to overdo 
the idea and get a result that is 
anything but satisfactory. 

With the use of the stencil in 
the wall decoration, color schemes 
can be perfectly worked out and 
the figure of the border can be 
reproduced in curtains and dra- 
peries, giving a touch of individ- 
uality not to be had in any other 
way. Except for the most ener- 
getic and patient of amateur dec- 
orators the wall stenciling should 
be left to a professional workman, 
in spite of the fact that it looks 
easy and tempting. Even when 
done by such a workman it will 
not prove an expensive method of 


too large rint by the ordinary process, so that there is no decoration, as a stencil for the narrow borders now in vogue 
po ibility of machine imitation. costs only fifty or sixty cents, and the 

















On either side of the central picture are characteristic stencil designs the units of which were repeated from a frieze. The one at the right is par- 
teularly interesting in a wistaria pattern that seems to wind across the curtain. The central illustration shows one type of furnishing where 
a handicraft scheme has mad use of the old-fashioned hand-woven coverlets in two shades of brown 
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The heavy rush bottom 
chair gives the impres- 
sion of handwork 


Reproductions: along Co- 
lonial lines may be had 
that are suitable 


lent results may be ob- 


satisfactory, for one has 
tained by the use of a 


only to send a sample of 





plain or small-figured pa- Although the cut out border and the strip sewed to the counterpane and curtains hangings or wall-paper 
per, with a cut out bor- may be purchased, this bedroom creates the impression that much individual and the rug is dyed to 
der, the design of which effort was used in its decoration match perfectly ‘ 

is carried out in the cre- The machine - woven 
tonne, as shown in the rugs are made in sizes 


photograph of the bedroom. The figure of the scalloped border from 24 x 36 inches to g x 12 feet, and even larger if desired, and 
is repeated in the cretonne bands that finish the curtains and at prices that are anywhere from fifty cents to thirty dollars. 
ornament the bedspread, while a cretonne duplicate of the narrow They come in the regulation mixed effects as well as in all of the 
decorative strip at the top of the border is used as a border for standard colors, greens, blues and browns of various shades with 
the lace-edged valance over 
the curtains and also for 
the spread, and to carry out 
the idea still further the 
tiny diamond-shaped fig- 
ure in the wall-paper is re- 
peated in the openwork de- 
signs of the thin curtains. 

In nothing more than 
floor coverings has the 
handicraft movement made 
itself felt, and in nothing 
has it effected better re- 
sults. Carpets and rugs in 
loud colors and shrieking 
patterns have been replaced 
by good examples in solid 
colors or two-tone effects 
with borders of dignified 
sign, as well as by the use- 
ful rag rug that is contin- 
ually assuming a more im- 
portant place in house fur- 
nishings of a certain class. 
For country houses, bun- 


white borders, and the 
more expensive ones have 
decorative borders 
worked in with a shuttle 
after the rug is woven. 
There are designs that 
show houses and_ trees 
and figures in the crude 
outlines suggestive of the 
quaint old samplers, while 
quite the newest borders 
are reproductions of the 
shadowy patterns of 
French cretonnes, woven 
in lovely colors on a 
white ground. Some of 
these rag rugs are even 
done in the designs and 
colors of Navajo blank- 
ets, and are striking look- 
ing, to say the least. 

A new variety of wool- 
en rug that comes in solid 
ns ‘ a ot colors with decorative 








= ° ° ° ° e ° borders is ite as 141T- 
sities cenaiiiiadeiaas Woodwork of straight lines given a natural finish, hand-made tiles, rag rugs, plain a ss , f q Pe saest "s wer 
+3 eae i background of Japanese grass cloth, these are elements of the handicraft scheme eS a ee 
and in any house the fur- 


this character as are the 
nishings of which are sim- rag rugs, and probably 
ple, it is suitable, and not the least of its advantages is that it is more desirable for winter use, as it seems warmer and more 
so inexpensive that it can be frequently renewed. This refers to comfortable. It is woven in the same way as the rag rug, heavy 
the machine-made rugs that are to be bought in the shops. The strands of twisted woolen thread being used instead of the cotton 
rugs woven by hand are usually guaranteed to be washable, as_ strips, while the binding threads are of cotton, just as for the 
the strips are dyed in fast colors before they are put into the rag variety. It is substantial and decorative and may be had in 
loom. There are numbers of places where these hand-woven any desired color, as the manufacturers will dye the wool to 
rugs may be had in sizes and colors to order, and while rather match samples if the color required cannot be found in the ordi- 
more expensive than the other variety, they often prove more (Continued on page 389) 
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A Garden Contest and What it Developed 


HOW ONE SUBURB CREATES AN INTEREST IN GARDENING—THE BEAUTY 


THAT RESULTS 


JOPULAR inter 
est in gardening 
and garden design is 
growing constantly, 
lhe signs of growth 
are plain to anyone 
and perhaps none of 
them better shows 
the seriousness with 
which the subject is 
regarded than the 
Montclair 


Competition, he ld 


(;arden 


annually during the 
past three year it 
is believed that 
some account of it 
and a brief discus 
sion of the principles 
involved 
and other pertinent 


of design 


matters will be of 
general interest 
ach year the num 
ber of the entries 
has increased and 
their average qual 
ity improved. The 
attitude of the peo 
ple of Montclair 
towards them seems 
appreciative, and the 
general 
courage the hope 


results en 


that, in one form or 
another, the idea 
may be adopted in 
other places. It is 
to be expected that 
not only would gat 
dening and the com- 
position of gardens 
become better under 
stood thereby and 
the pleasure in them 
deeper and more 
widespread, but that 
the popular taste 


and feeling for art in general would develop with the gardens, 
and life would gain by the addition of something worth while. 
A fund of $500 presented by Mr. James N. Jarvie has provided 
for the prizes and expenses of the competition which has been 
managed by a committee consisting of Mr. Michel Le Brun, the 
Arthur Underhill, the landscape architect, and 


architect, Mr. 
Mr. Julian Tinkham. 


and for gardens alone, a garden being considered to be a sep- 
arate part of the grounds usually enclosed. 





EXPERT CRITICISM ON GARDENS THAT WON PRIZES. 
CAPARN 


BY HaRoLtp A. 


Photographs by Albert K. Dawson 


. 


I This garden is notable for its good design. The cleverness of its centering will be noticed if 
one considers the vista obtained between the catalpa trees toward the dark recess on the 
opposite side of the street 


inseparable. 


all parties to it. 
Last year certain points in one or two 


Prizes were awarded for entire places 
sources. This was a somewhat invidious 


The points on which 
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So far the idea has worked admirably. 
of opinion have been small and when adjusted by discussion it 
has always been felt that the decision has been the expression of 


most stress was laid 
were pictorial effect, 
and livableness; in 
both these are in- 
cluded the layout or 
relation of parts, and 
in the latter attain- 


ment of privacy. 
There have so far 
been two official 


judges in the garden 
competitions, Gar- 
dening and garden 
design are an essen- 
tially popular art, 
and the view of the 
intelligent layman is 
well worth correlat- 
ing with that of the 
professional garden- 
maker. To avoid 
the possibility of 
any bias in favor of 
mere technical ex- 
cellence, there has 
been as well as a 
landscape architect 
a judge versed in de- 
sign of other kinds. 
In 1910 Mr. John 
W. Alexander, the 
painter, officiated, in 
1911 Mr. Edwin H. 
Blashfield, the paint- 
er, and this year 
Mr. Walter Cook, 
president of the 
American Institute 
of Architects. The 
composition of the 
painter and especial- 
ly of the landscape 
painter is naturally 
in close relation to 
that of the garden 
designer, while that 
of the latter and the 
architect are often 
Differences 


of the places entered 


for competition were discussed in the report, and this year criti- 
cism of individual places was definitely requested from several 


task, as praise alone 


would not only be unconvincing, but be little helpful, while blame 























is apt to be misunderstood and resented. 
But after due consideration the judges 
decided to select for criticism such of 
the entries as appeared to illustrate best 
points of most general application, it not 
being possible within the length of a 
report to discuss every one in detail. 
The criticism was quite frank—the only 
kind that seemed worth giving—as im- 
partial as possible and such as would 
have been made in private conversation 
without any idea of printing it. And 
as far as is known to the judges, it was 
received in good part, although some of 
it was, no doubt, not very easy to endure 
when so much thought and money had 
obviously been spent on the work. But 
if the criticism be analyzed it will be 
found to contain more praise than blame, 
not merely on the average, but in almost 
every individual case. Where defects 
were dwelt upon they were such as could 
be amended at relatively 
small trouble and cost. . 
The layout or disposi- Pas 
tion of parts was in 
nearly every case more 
or less good and the mis- 
takes were in details, 
generally of planting, 
easy to alter or replace. 
The underlying prin- 
ciples of garden design 
are the same as those of 
any other kind of de- 
sign; but the materials 
or media are so different 
from others that it takes 
a good deal of study 
and experience to dis- 
cern how the principles 
apply. As in the case 
of architecture, sermon 
writing or symphony 
composing, one must set 
about a garden with a 
definite conception, a 
clear idea of what is in- 
tended and the kind of 
sentiment it is meant to 
produce in those who see 
it. You cannot make up 
the design of a garden 
as you go along, though 
you may to a greater or 
less extent make up the 
details. Then the afore- 
said definite conception 
must be adapted to the 
condition, the size, shape 
and general character of 
the ground and _ sur- 
roundings and the 
things that will grow 
there. The design @ 
ought, in fact, to rise out 
of the conditions, not be 
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The outlining of these beds provides the de- 
sign lacking in the rose plantings themselves 
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IV At the right of this picture is the flower garden shown in 
aspect it is too small and restless for the mass of the house 





III The growth of trees here adds materially to the advantage of the place; the low 
growing material, however, is not thoroughly consistent with it 
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imposed on them. The conditions, of 
course, include what the owner hap- 
pens to want or prefer. So out of these 
two sets of things—what the owner 
wants and what he can with consistency 
have in that particular place—the fin- 
ished product should evolve. He may 
desire an enclosed garden, greenhouses, 
pergolas, statuary and so forth, or a 
mere setting to the house of lawn and 
trees or shrubbery; he may desire some- 
thing very elaborate or very simple, for- 
mal and informal or both, and any of 
them might be quite appropriate; but in 
any case they must be consistent. If the 
ground is hilly and irregular, the layout 
will plainly be very different from that 
of a flat area; and if there are good sized 
trees, the treatment is likely to differ 
considerably from that of a bare lot. A 
few good trees may be sufficient to fur- 
nish the lawn and make a setting for the 

house ; whereas, if there 
shrubbery 
arrangement would sug- 
gest itself for the sake 
of quick effect, and the 
ultimate expression be 
entirely different, There 
are nine and thirty ways 
of writing tribal lays 
and every one of them 
is right, states Mr. Kip- 
ling, and it is the same 
with gardens. But 
whichever of the nine 
and thirty is selected, it 
must “carry through” 
and be complete in in- 
tent or it will not be 
right. It must not. be 
made of parts added to 
one another in a hap- 
hazard way, no matter 
how beautiful they may 
be in themselves. It 
must be complete and 
consistent in the same 
way as a well designed 
table, building, or poem, 
are consistent and com- 
plete, every part being 
necessary to the whole 
and nothing being ad- 
mitted merely because 
the designer happens to 
like it. The way to get 
a thing like this latter, 
whether it is a tree, 
bush, plant, statue or 
anything else, into a gar- 
den without violence is 
to make the garden or 
part of the garden to fit 


are none a 


-- it, not to drag it in 
I. From this whether it belongs 
or no. 
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about plant yd 
flowers or not It 
1 1 curious thing 
that it should be 
pos ible to « illect 
a number ot 
plants, trees of 
bushes into one 
piace, any one Ol 
which would take 


a prize at an ex 


hibition, yet the : 
ensemble would VI 
b« unattractive 
(in the other 
hand there ire ma 
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V_ This stone settee is on the lawn shown in No. I. 
position with its two small, well matched, blue spruces 
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In a few years this well conceived little garden should be very charming. 
plants on either side of the lawn would look better if inclosed by rows of box 


It is an effective piece of com- 





The two rows of 


edging 
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The planting of evergreens here is too close to the house, besides the con- 
trast with the cannas at the end is unpleasant 





shrubs, or Japanese ma- 
ples and small evergreens 
abound in_ suburban 
grounds. ‘The trouble is 
not that they should 
abound, but that they 
should abound where 
other things belong. They 
are incidents, trimmings 
or details used as main 
features. It is like using 
small and flimsy furniture 
in a large room or mak- 
ing the skirt of a dress of 
lace or ribbons. 

This us to an- 
other important principle 
of design, that of scale, or 
the relative sizes of parts 
and the whole. As we all 
know, nothing is great or 
small excepting 
by comparison. 
This holds good 
in garden work 
as in 1 other things, 
yet it is little un- 
Every- 
one knows that a 
piece of furniture 
may look too 
large in a small 
room and too 
small in a large 
Yet few 
seem to 
think that the 
principle applies 
out of doors, but 
it is every bit as 
important as in- 
doors. <A _ lawn 
ought to have its 
frame of planting 
proportioned in 
size and extent, 
or the lawn will 
look bare and the 
planting mean. A large 
house will be exaggerated 
in bulk and conspicuous- 
ness by a fringe of bed- 
ding plants or small ever- 
greens at its base. The 
larger a walled garden, 
the higher will be its wall 
and the larger its beds. 
And so on, So that in the 
selection of planting ma- 
terial one should consid- 
er carefully whether it 
will enter into compari- 
son with the larger fea- 
tures, such as the house 
and lawn, or whether it 
will be secondary and 
placed where small grow- 
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people 























ing things would be ap- 
propriate. 

Probably the _ chief 
cause of wrong scale and 
other common faults of 
varden design is the im- 
possibility of completing 
it until years of growth 
have passed over it. 
When it is finished, it 
usually a mere apology 
for what it is intended to 
All the planting ma- 
terial is of wrong size and 
shape and out of propor- 
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tion. The large things 
are small and the small 
ones large, relatively. 
Shrubs and trees look 
like sticks, and even 
though they may be set 
close enough to 


become crowded 
in a few years, it 
requires much im- 
agination and ex- 
perience to get 
any clear idea of 
the final effect. 
It is not at all 
wonderful that 
few people who 
pay for gardens 
can see from the 
present to the fu- 
ture and imagine 
the luxuri- 
ant masses of fo- 
liage that will one 
day take the place 
of the poor little 
trees and bushes 
as they come 
from the nursery. 
The owner, impa- 
tient for results, 
is very apt to try 
to anticipate by 
putting in or taking out 
without any knowledge of 
what injury he may 
working, or by getting in 
a quantity of planting 
material that may take 
his fancy, especially 
small evergreens, They 
are very attractive in 
themselves and require no 
trained imagination to 
see what they may be. 
But they should be used 
with discrimination and 
in enclosed places or in 
retired parts of the main 
planting. 

Another fundamental 
mistake, to be seen almost 
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VIII The planting on this place makes an sculsobli picture on the whole, but 


IX This place i is striking hoanns of its simplicity a the feishod effect resultant. 


there is incongruity between the bed plants and the light, graceful vines 
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Almost every 


detail is carefully blended so that it looks as if any one could easily reproduce it 
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This inclosed garden has attained privacy, but fails somewhat because there 
is small difference within and without the inclosure 
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everywhere, is what Rep- 


ton called “dotting” or 
frittering’’; that is, set- 
ting things about aimless- 


ly with no perception of 


their relation to other 
things. Many a planter 
seems unable to see an 


open space in a lawn with- 
out desiring to put some 
thing in it. This might 
put other ways 
Don't put in a flower bed, 


be in 


bush or tree merely be- 

cause there is an’ open 

space. The open center 

is the commonest motive 

in informal design, and 

anything put into it is' 

likely to be an obstruc- 
tion or a detriment. 

Planting mate- 

rial of high and 

abnormal color, 

such as Koster’s 

blue spruce, Jap- 

anese maples and 

various “golden” 

and “silver” 

shrubs, are far 

too popular. Such 


things have a cer- 
tain loud quality, 


like a green hat 
Or a vermilion 
necktie. They are 
accents only and 
should be used 
with much _re- 
serve. 


It would plainly 

out of the 
question to go in- 
to the subject of 


KS 4 . 
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be 


garden design 
more than cur- 
sorily in this arti- 
cle; but it is 
hoped that the points 
raised will aid in stimu- 
lating and guiding 
thought, and some of 


them are illustrated by the 
pictures made from pho- 


tographs in some of the 
gardens entered in the 
last competition. The fol- 


lowing short criticisms 
added which may 
sist the reader 
ing his 


are 


as- 
in form- 
own judgment. 
They should serve to illus- 
trate these doctrines and 
be of value in demonstrat- 
ing what the judges con- 
sidered as good and suc- 
(Continued on page 396) 








Improving the Efficiency of Your Heating Plant 


HOW TO LOCATE PIPES AND RADIATORS TO INSURE THE BEST 


RESULTS—SMALL REPAIRS WHICH YOI 


\ I, 
| ( re and in 1 
f ( ) ling I e tron tall I 
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tained iT { ind sizes 
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ed wu < 0 n the first OO 
( i warn \ radiator 
ea ] ( I ( iré d 
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I ‘ dire leating 
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in eno heat and on 
( ed he t of the ad 
en thi ten emg imstali | 
i ith piping i it an e st 
( eased th the resul 
( ( eitin tea ) ot water heat 
! ¢ mains leading to the radiators to 
revent { rT t by radiation where it 1s not needed Such 
| i Tca bie price ind uall fastened on 
es With tin straps. But the average cellar air will soon 
f ese { in er, even if the cellar is well ventilated 
I ere ! Val but a 1 paint the straps it will pro 
tect the nd the cost of doing so is trifling. When they rust 
hy thy llow the covering to fall from the pipes, which 
i need ‘ ‘ icin il 
Where pes from your hot water heater run through exposed 
ti of the house be re and cover them to prevent the 
iter in them trom freezing in cold winter weather: when the 
furnace fire low it ts apt to do s lew persons realize this: 
nd al | il 1p ontainine hot water which has become cold 
vill alwavs freeze first This is especially noticeable where two 
one containi hot and the other cold water, run side by 
le Che cold water pipe will invariably freeze last 
he small air valves which release the air from radiators when 
¢ st rent thout the disagreeable necessity of allowing tt 
é ipe by opening a hand valve each time, have now been so 
rroved that they will entirely let the air out, and yet retain the 
team and any water which may be present from condensation, as 
nm as steam enter lf u were disappointed with the earlier 
dels 1 can now obtan itistactorv ones at small cost. Be 
ure to buy those which can be adjusted with a small wrench 
Chey are very good \ll steam radiators should have some sort 


of an arrangement for freeing them from air if good results are 


lf your radiator valves leak, before having them re-packed, tr\ 


crewing them down with a wrench Any person can do this, and 


it frequently saves you a repair bill. If the steam escapes at such 


place in addition to the annovance of the water which collects 


rom condensation, and which often damages ceilings, etc., you 


} 


will lose much water out of vour boiler. Where there are a num 


er of leaks it will astonish the average person to find how much 


water will be lost in a few davs. and the steam which ts also lost 


reduces the pressure. and so makes the house more difficult to heat. 


CAN MAKE YOURSELF 


ARRINGTON 


[n a house with which | am familiar a hot water furnace was in- 
stalled to take the place of an old hot air one. An arrangement 
was contrived by utilizing one of the old hot air pipes which were 
not now used, so that by pulling a cord from the second story 


the coal door of the heater could be closed by the owner without 


getting out of bed. The cord ran directly from the bed down the 
pipe, and some distance away from the furnace it was joined to a 
length of metal chain which was fastened to the furnace door. 


Che chain was used to prevent any danger of fire. This device 
gave great satisfaction to the members of the household, as it en- 
ibled the house to be warmed sufficiently by breakfast time. An- 
other cord and chain could be connected to the draft in some fur- 
naces, and this would also help in getting the fire up in case, as is 
isual, the draft is shut off at night. 

Many furnaces are constructed with the grates set so low that 
when they are shaken the amount of ashes which falls below 
touches the grate, or at least, interferes with the draft if the 
caretaker does not take them out each time. It is difficult to get 
this done, and therefore you run the risk of a burnt-out grate, 
which is expensive and annoying. Have a sufficient space under- 
neath the grate even if vou have to make it, and so avoid danger 
from this cause. . 

Many of the latest pattern graies tilt to allow the fire to be 
dumped when necessary, but if the fastening (which is often the 
shaker and an iron hook) slips out—I have found by bitter ex 
perience it does often on a cold winter day—and the fire comes 
down, it is very annoying. After having this happen with an 
otherwise satisfactory grate a number of times, I decided to have 
a machinist make an iron pin which could be inserted and 
fastened, to prevent the hook from unlocking except when the 
pin was first removed. The cost is small to make this change. 

In managing a steam furnace always test with the gauge cocks 
to determine the height of the water in the boiler, and do not de- 
pend altogether upon the amount shown in the gauge glass. It 
may be accurate many times and then suddenly fail. This is 
sometimes caused by sediment stopping up the opening below 
the glass, or the valves above and below it may have been closed. 
| have known a fire to be lighted when the gauge glass showed 
water in the boiler when there was none. The valves had been 
shut to enable some repairs to be made to the glass, and after the 
vork was finished they were not turned on again. It is a serious 
matter to have a fire underneath a boiler in which there is no 
water, as it usually if not always means a large repair bill. 

If there is a small valve to allow the water in the gauge glass 
to be drawn off, by all means use it frequently. This will help to 
prevent stoppage from sediment, and it also keeps the gauge 
glass clean 

It is common practice these days to put steam and hot water 
heating pipes inside the walls. But before the walls are put up, 
and also before the pipes are connected with the radiators, you 
should test them, by connecting them with the city water. This 
usually has a high pressure, in most instances far beyond that 
which the piping will have to stand with a steam or hot water 
heater as arranged for heating the average dwelling, and if any 
defects develop they can be easily remedied at this time without 
tearing out walls or otherwise disturbing the house. It should be 
borne in mind that the furnace is a machine and requires that 
intelligent care that is necessary to other machinery. If the heat- 
ing system is not overhauled every year, it should at least be given 


some personal investigation, 
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A PRACTICAL SCHEME FOR USING THE WINDOW BOX ALL THE YEAR—DETAILS OF ITS CON- 
STRUCTION, LOCATION AND PLANTING—THE BEST PLANTS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
: BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


Photographs by Mary H. Northend and Others 


SHE art of window box gardening has 
f been developed to a much higher 
degree in England and France 
than it has here. Climate among 
other things is responsible for this 
difference. But the opportunities 
that lie before us in this matter 
have so far been neglected, and 
incidentally one of the greatest 
pleasures of gardening  over- 
looked, Next to the small green- 
house, which of course is not pos- 
sible for everybody—although 
they should be more generally 
possessed than they are—the 





window box offers an opportunity 
to provide oneself with the pleas- 
ures of gardening during the usual barren season of fall and 
: winter. 
Three of the great advantages window boxes offer are, the 
saving in space and work in taking care of the plants, and 
keeping the place where they may be, clean. A window box three 
feet long, eight inches wide and six inches deep will accommodate 
a larger number of plants than several large pots and will require 
a great deal less attention in the way of watering and furnishing 
proper plant food. If properly made, too, there will be no trouble 
from muddy drainage-water and stray pieces of earth, as there 
frequently is when pots are used unless great care is exercised 
in making a place for them and in watering, etc. One argument 
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The window box should be so sae ad ae te that it is, when planted, 
a really harmonious addition to the room 
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at any season of the year, if one will 
take the small trouble to ascertain what 
plants are suitable for use in them at 
different periods of the year. The 
window box, where it is used at all, 
should be kept perpetually occupied. 
But where for any reason this is not 
practicable, the detachable box may be 
taken down and stored away, or moved 
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to some other place and used there 
a ws he Wey, | until again wanted in its original posi- 
Wy PY 4)’ e) tion. This all-the-year-round -service 


for the window box is an idea that one 
seldom sees made use of, and it is the 
purpose of this article to show the pos- 
sibilities there are in this direction and 
give information concerning the details 
of construction, plants, soil, etc., for 
carrying them out in a way adapted to 
the requirements of the individual 
home, 

The first things to be considered are 
the various types of window boxes and 
the adaptations possible in their use. 

The kind which one most frequently 





sees is simply a deep, narrow box often 





lhe surfaces upo.. which the plants rest are tiled here, so that whether boxes or pots are employed, with no means of drainage or ventila- 
water from them does no harm tion. It is made by a carpenter know- 
ing nothing of the requirements of 
Linist thy that the plants cannot be turned around plant growth and fastened securely against the window sill, 
hey can when placed in individual pots, does not necessarily either inside or out, but generally the latter. The simplest plant 
|, for it is a simple matter to make boxes that can be box should be provided with ample means of drainage, and should 
tend for end en it is deemed that this will prove a desira- never be fastened close against the sill or below it because water | 
he deta n an upports of such or even moisture gathering in this joint has no way of drying 
est ng cut out, and in a short time will decay the wood, and also because 
\nother areument t window boxes is that during the a free circulation of air, so essential to healthy plant growth, is 
t oft ear the e not in use, they are ugly and in the way prevented. If the box is a plain one, just four sides and a bot- 
i matter of fact th no reason why they should be empty tom, the latter should at least contain several good sized holes, 


say 34 to 1 inch in diameter, and be filled in such a way that free 
drainage is allowed by providing some rough material like broken 
charcoal or brick, or sifted coal-ashes, to place in the bottom be- 
fore the plant soil is put in. 

[t is little more work to construct the box so that poor drainage 
and the disagreeable dripping of mud water after planting, will 
both be impossible. This is achieved by the simple expedient of 
putting in a false bottom, which may be done in any of several 
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A good use of window boxes above an entrance doorway. The boxes The contrast between the red of geraniums and the white Marguerites 
can, of course, be removed when desired is at once simple and effective 

i 
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different ways. One of the simplest 
and most lasting is simply to make the 
sides deeper than for the ordinary box, 
say ten, instead of eight inches, and put 
below the regular bottom (A-B), which 
is held in place by four small blocks in 
the corners, a second bottom of galva- 
nized tin or zinc (A-C-B), sloping from 
both ends to the middle, and having 
there an outlet which may be plugged 
with a cork, a short piece of lead pipe 
being good for the purpose. Upon 
watering, all surplus moisture drains 
down through the holes in the regular 
bottom and may be drained out later 
at the opening at C, and used for water- 
ing the box again, in this way saving 
any of the plant food which otherwise 
would be washed out of the soil and 
wasted. (See diagram on page 395.) 
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It goes without saying that plant 
boxes, of whatever sort, should be well 
made and thoroughly painted. Other- 
wise they are short lived indeed, for 
the moisture and warmth to which they 
are subjected will make short work of 
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them. All joints should be painted with A unique addition to the window box features is a sort of ladder which serves as a framework for 


white lead before the pieces are put to- 

gether, and nail or screw heads painted 

over with lead. An inside lining of galvanized zinc will increase 
the life of the box many years and prove not very expensive, 
while copper is still better. The boxes may be finished by a heavy 
coat of “outside” dark green or any other suitable color, or may 
be made very attractive by giving them a covering of rough bark 
or birch-bark. Generally any further ornamentation will seem 
out of place, unless it is designed to fit in with the general finish 
and furniture of the room. 

Generally boxes to be used outside may profitably be made 
heavier and larger than those used inside. It is a mistake, as 
suggested above, to think that it must be empty and idle half 
of the year, for there are cold weather plants which will not 
only thrive, but beautify the usually dull winter appearance of 
the house and grounds. But, unless this winter feature is de- 
sired, a still better way, and a perfectly practical one, is to have 
a movable box, with rope handles like those shown at D, which 
are out of the way when not in use and inconspicuous, The ad- 





When placed outside of casement windows the box should not be too 
close if the windows are often opened and closed 
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climbing ivy 


vantages of such an arrangement are many. In the first place 


you can have a collection of your choicest plants inside your 


window in winter and outside of it in summer; or if the situa 

tion there is too exposed to the sun as is often the case, you can 

move it bodily during the heat of mid-summer to a more con- 

genial situation in partial shade. Your box can be filled for the 

winter outside—making no muss in the house—and the plants 

grown for several weeks under ideal conditions, and got into the 
(Continued on page 392) 
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The jutting beams which here support the boxes are in themselves true 
architectural features of the house 
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The Place of Mirrors in the House 


LET YOUR MIRRORS BE NOT ONLY USEFUL ADJUNCTS BUT ORNAMENTAL ONES 


\S WELL SITUATIONS IN WHICH THE DIFFERENT STYLES ARE BEST EMPLOYED 
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H ARIN NEWBOLD BIRDSALI j 
: 
| Mary H. Northend \ 
B | , nad ele ; The American Colonial mirrors—a ; 
1 e st for brilliance Ls wide choice—are the safest for present 
; days use; Colonial covers such a 
lect TE aha multitude of styles and is so univers- 
Hine ally utilitarian. 
; he In the right place—in the proper 
leat surroundings and right space—a mir- 
ire strivin eo ror is a most desirable wall ornament ; 
’ tieth ¢ i but a small glass hung in the center of 
e brilliance f | a long wall is apt to be as great an 
to rere foe A eyesore as the large glass hung in so 
t ening proce ' +} small a section that it overlaps the 
the « e of good taste that 1 woodwork of door or window frames 
es judici election and arrans between which it is hung. 
t of okin lasse Wher We must not overlook the use of 
nial t he mirt vas re the mirror as a picture—a moving 
ble the light of th picture of nature, if you will. If you 
el candle unl the ISS prisms have a space in the living-room or 
‘ ture vere to ite] and dining-room whence a bit of wood- 
ute ra to the recesses of the land or water, or a vista through the 
ive tO-dla UNnINE A convex mirror with branches for candles such as trees, or even a single tree, makes an 
FAN CMS TE electricity and gas was popular during the Sheraton furniture period attractive picture, do not fail to make 
t the mirror does not serve as utili may be used in various places about the house use of the opportunity to secure a 
larian a purpose a living masterpiece by 
lhe il placing a mirror so that 
intel glass has litth the picture is held therein, , 
, ¢ for existence with nature’s ever-chang- 
i tract ‘ ing coloring and action—a 
ith the house bu picture which is yours 
ust fe r only so long as nature 
1 required ‘ wills. 
rile Queen Anne wall mir- 
ent rors and recent copies 
ta t thereof are of many types; 
e me e ha the ordinary ones, with 
it flat frames usually of ma- 
, hogany, are suited to al- 
ntel, k ‘ , most any room in the 
in excu house, to the halls or to 
. " the stairs. The classical 
e; let it be an ar r lines are easily recog 
rite irror of the nized, particularly in the 
' ape and ce broken “pediment” or 
we the e and the triangular section at top 
ut le e of the the favorite form of deca- 
: - ration for the looking- 
tique lool lasses — : , glass frame of the time of 
re almnet a aes ae Excellent harmony with its surroundings is attained by this over-mantel mirror with Queen Anne. The top of 
ae menmantdal hhan’s tect its divided glass and tastefully carved frame or 


glass itself is often curved \ 
aes ee Ore or otherwise shaped. The ! 
e mantel ts not eood taste, even if an antique, unless it more elaborate frames, with moldings and beadings, and carv- 


tones in with the general finishing and furnishing of the room ings and “embroidery” of plaster in fruit, figures and flowers, are 4 
the antique does not “go” with the furnishings downstairs better suited to large rooms. It is advisable to find your mirror ; 
put it somewhere else—a bedroom can almost always accom space before finding your mirror, to avoid the embarrassment ot 
modate an extra mirror, unless it be of too heavy a type or some householder who cannot provide a_ suitable spot 
elaborate a design. It takes a heavily furnished room to stand for the bargain antique or the almost as desirable re- 
either the severe empire mirror or the heavy stvle of Louis XV. production. 
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A Colpnial style with perhaps too Two ornamental pins at the bottom 
heavy a frame hold this to the wall 


Colonial rooms should have the simpler types of mirrors with 
broad, flat frames, either with or without divisions in the glass. 

French rooms need the florid ornamentation of rococo work 
of the gilt mirror, or the flamboyant or flamelike design. 

If your furniture is “period” furniture, and you wish to have 
mirrors to correspond as nearly as possible, here are a few gen- 
eral rules to follow in selecting: 

To correspond with Chippendale furniture select a mirror with 
a curved top, with open and fantastically ornamented frame 
carved in soft wood and gilt. 

Adam furniture is matched by oval mirrors with festoons, gar- 
lands and medallions as decorations—light and charming. 

The Heppelwhite designs are, like the Adam, graceful and 
charming, and mostly in ovals, ornamented with festoons of the 
favorite falling bellflower pattern. 

The Empire mirror is rectangular, marked by columns at the 





Such formal styles suit This is a common Colonial form with the 


the drawing-room black silhouettes in the upper panel 
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An old oval mirror with leaf design A style that harmonizes with 
on the frame Chippendale furniture 


sides and sometimes at top and bottom as well; and in the case of 
a mantel mirror, between the glasses. 

The mirrors popular in the day of Sheraton furniture were 
usually concave or convex, with gilt frame and branches for 
candles. Many of these are still preserved in American homes. 
These concave and convex glasses, by the way, were known as 
mirrors in Colonial times in contradistinction to the plain glasses 
which were called looking-glasses. 

The lo ‘king-glass for the toilet is confined to the rooms abeve 
stairs; its only really utilitarian place downstairs—unless, of 
course, there are bedrooms on the ground floor—is near the 
entrance door, or in the kitchen: near the entrance where a guest 
may glance before entering the reception or living-room proper, 
and the resident before going into the street: in the kitchen where 
the maid may view herself before she answers the bell or goes 

(Continued on page 399) 








The Empire style has columns at The painting scene is often an 
the sides and gilt ornaments important feature 
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A very simple, oils re is this of Italian inspiration, and yet Sis are many teaue of attraction about it. The use of decorative casts on 
the walls is growing more in favor and here is especially fit as it provides variety on an otherwise plain surface . 
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ra THE HOME OF HENRY F. SAWYER 
See = fer KENSINGTON, 
= “a LONG ISLAND 








Aymar Embury, 11, architect 


The living-room opens onto a paved porch The plan is very compact. In a small 
that is capable of being easily closed in area four bedrooms and two baths have 
winter 


been provided 














A course of brick headers above the The stairway is in white with dark treads and banisters and the white wood- 
doorway adds life and color work is echoed in the baseboards and door frames 
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‘The Germantown stone that is the logical building material in this section is used for the first story of the house. The upper stories are covered with 
rough cast stucco that blends well with the general tone of the exterior. The double-gabled roof is very common to England and is a pleasing 
variation from our common style 








A HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, 
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L AGeorge Spencer Morris & Richard w j 
As there is a rapid slope in the land the : ; ea Most of the bedrooms are built opening on a 
. . . P P . Erskine. architects , P 
piazza is built up around one side of the , long hall and are given the advantage of 
house as a terrace outlook 
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The woodwork is white even to a white beamed ceiling and the 
walls are left in plaster finish; color is obtained in the rugs large fireplace in the living-room. 
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The dining-room is entered by an arched doorway and looks in upon a 


The decoration is very simple 





Table Decoration 
= i () get something new in the plant line 
for use in the house is seemingly 
at first thought an almost impossible 
proposition, but this is simply because not 
enough consideration has been given to 
the matter. There are many ways of mak 
ing even the commonest plants exhibit 
such unusual characteristics when used in 
unusual ways that they evidence strongly 
the element of novelty 
lor instance, the tiny little plants com- 
monly usually 
supposed to be useful only for the much 
frowned upon carpet bedding, but as a 
matter of fact any variety of this plant 
can be made to serve attractively in the 
house, Echeveria secunda glauca is a flat. 
rosette shaped plant, dark green in color, 
and decidedly stiff loking. But if a num- 


Echeverias for 


classed as echeverias are 





Echeverias, when set closely in their receptacle, form a thick, uniform growth that shows well 
under the table lights at night 





answer queries pertaining to 













































please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
ber of the smaller plants, not more than an 
inch in diameter are placed in one of the 
conventional table pans such as are used 
for small ferns they will in a very short 
time prove their suitability as a table orna- 
ment 

For this purpose they should be put in 
the pan close together, in a soil with a 
large percentage of coarse sand, watered 
sparingly and put on the table. At first 
they will look flat and unattractive but 
soon they will change, not only their color, 
but character of growth, each plant turn- 
ing a lighter green and sending up a center 
growth two to three inches high that will 
be even lighter than the plant itself. The 
effect is decidedly novel. Because of be- 
ing closely in the pan one plant supports 
the other, making a uniform growth that 
shows at its best when under the lights 
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individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. 








When an immediate reply is desired, 


at night and the many little accessories of 
the table are in place. To relieve the 
severity of the lines it might be well to 
use a little anicum or Lycopod::m for 
the edge of the pan. 

A small box three inches wide and the 
width of the window filled with these 
plants is unusual and pretty. I know they 
will do well when used this way for I have 
tried them. The little plants are inex- 
pensive and the methods of propagating 
them are also interesting. If a leaf is 
placed in sand, or even the old stump of 
the plant is so treated, from both the leaves 
and the stump tiny plapts will spring up, 
provided they are placed in the light and 
water withheld from them. 





Window Flowers Without Soil. 

| Fie winter I placed a table in each of 

the two south windows of my dining- 
room, putting on these tables three glass 
jars holding a quart of water each. In 
the jars before the first window I put 
branches of the barberry, apple and 
quince—several of each, and on the other 
table a few branches of forsythia, caly- 
canthus, cherry and plum. 

The barberry, with its sharp thorns and 
many branches, was pretty to look at even 
before it began to branch out, which it did 
in a very short time. The leaves set in 
small clusters, or rosettes, and were of a 
bright, rich green color; then came the 
flowers, like tiny yellow roses, fading to 
white from tip to base. The scarlet fruit, 
together with the changing flame-colored 
leaves, make it a plant of great beauty. 

The apple blossoms, carried up on long 
straight stems, were both curious and 
beautiful; the petals were pure white— 
no pink tint in the blossoms—and well- 
opened, showing the bright gold of the 
anthers and stamens. The leaves also 
were very beautiful, the gray-green color 
with the whitish blue tints so unlike in 
shape and color any of the other leaves. 
And then the blossoms of the quince, so 
large, and with petals so thick and velvety 
—looking almost like a camellia. 

In the second window the brilliant 
golden bells of the forsythia, blooming in 
advance of the leaves, were most effective. 
The flowers have a fresh, rain-washed ap- 
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pearance, and the leaves, coming after the 
flowers, look clean and beautiful in their 
tender willow-green coloring, covered, as 
they are, with a clear, bright varnish. 


Dresden Lamps 

HE delicate beauty of the Dresden 
china figure, it is evident, has been 
fully appreciated by the designers of elec- 
tric lamps, and some of the most beautiful 
of these lamps have standards on which 
the little figures are effectively used as 
ornaments. While not suitable, of course, 
with furnishings of any and every sort 
in a music-room, drawing-room, boudoir 
or any apartment more or less elaborate in 
its fittings, such a lamp adds a charming 
bit of decoration, and serves the purpose 
of illumination quite as well as one of 

more practical appearance. 

The exquisite little figures with their 
delicate coloring and perfection of detail 
are used in groups as well as singly, and 
some of the groups are quite ornate in 
their design. White and dull gold are 
usually employed for the base and stand- 
ard of such a lamp, the actual colors ap- 
pearing only in the ornamental figures and 
their surroundings. 

With lamps of this character there is 
opportunity for the use of elaborate shades 
that serve to carry out the idea of dainti- 
ness, not only of color but of fabric as 
well. Silks and laces with fringe and gold 
tinsel are used to make the loveliest of 
shades that are a fitting accompaniment 
to the Dresden figures, The shade on the 
lamp in the illustration is of Valenciennes 
lace over gold color silk, with narrow 
gold lace at the top and silk fringe around 
the lower edge. Lamps of this descrip- 





These attractive Dresden lamps may be had 
in a variety of sizes 
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The sconce, when properly designed, is both 
ornamental and useful 


tion may be had in several sizes, from the 
little light for the boudoir, only eight or 
ten inches, to the table lamp anywhere 
from eighteen inches to two feet in height. 





Sconces 

ITH the exception of a few im- 

ported sconces of copper and brass 
that are to be found occasionally in the 
antique shops, most of the candle holders 
in this form that are offered for sale in 
this country are of Sheffield plate. Ex- 
cellent examples, many of them copies of 
old pieces, are shown, for single candles, 
for pairs and for three, or occasionally 
for four and five. All of these modern 
sconces have the candle holder branching 
out in bracket form rather than attached 
to a circular piece and fastened to the 
lower edge of the shield, as in the illustra- 
tion. This is a cruder method, and is seen 
in many of the sconces that come from 
Holland and other parts of Europe. 

There is no prettier light for a room 
than that of several candles used as side 
lights, so that the sconce may be thorough- 
ly useful as well as ornamental if one 
desires. Various sizes and designs of 
shields are shown in the Sheffield plate, 
some with plain, dignified lines, others 
with the elaborate borders that one always 
associates with this ware, and a few, 
though by no means the best examples, 
have mirrors set in. 

If preferred, these same sconces may be 
had in copper. The silver-plating is sim- 
ply left off, and as only the best grade of 
copper is used for Sheffield, such sconces 
are good-looking and quite satisfactory, 
and seem more in keeping with the decora- 
tions of certain rooms than the silver ones. 


Preparing Christmas Boughs 
S Christmas approaches and we begin 
to think of decorating the house with 
greens, the following suggestion should be 
of service: Dip the broken or cut ends of 
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the fir and pine boughs used in decorating 
in melted paraffine to prevent the pitch 
from oozing out and leaving spots wiier- 
ever it may touch. A few minutes given 
to this will be well spent. 


Quaint Clocks from Germany 


MONG the recent Amportations from 
Germany are son(e fascinating clocks 
for the nursery and kitthen that are dec- 
orative in a most appropriate way besides 
being very satisfactory timekeepers. The 
nursery clock is quite an imposing affair 
about fifteen inches high, of white painted 
wood with a dial done in bold black fig- 
ures and an enormous pendulum of shin- 
ing brass that marks time merrily. The 
decorations are in bright colors and are 
largely educational in their general tend- 
ency. They show a funny little school 
scene with a schoolmaster, two unhappy 
urchins and a blackboard at the top, a 
bag for school books in one lower corner 
and a bunch of Teutonic-looking switches 
in the other. At the same time, however, 
Mother Goose is ably represented in the 
upper corners by a lamb, presumably 
Mary’s, and the mouse made famous by 
its peregrinations up the clock. 
Timepieces for the kitchen have dials 
made of china plates decorated with Delft 
scenes in addition to the figures that indi- 
cate the hours. In some of the clocks the 
plate in inclosed in a wooden rim two 
inches wide, but many of them consist 
only of the decorated plate which hangs 
on the wall just as any ordinary clock 
would do, and makes a most suitable addi- 
tion to a blue and white kitchen or one 
decorated in light colors. 





The quaint figures give this nursery clock a 
peculiar appropriateness 
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Wor k ( Jutdoors 


OQ: PDOORS there little to be don 
‘ ' ' 1 ; 1 
at is ft ( ut ad that little well, 
for it i nnartant 


First of al t the round is not yet 
frozen har ire to get out any pat 
nips or oyst ints ' ire likely to need 
before pring thet { u are likely to 
fo without then iring the winter, and 
have more than u can use when the 
{ | lo tha ] in u have 0 
ret th ut of é iv for UIT rit 
planti 

Phen ther ‘ te u ing to 
look after—the ulching that has been 
waiting for frozen ground: for we may 
repeat here the tact, which most people 
do not comprehend, that the mulch is not 


to prevent freezing, but to keep the ground 
frozen. so there will be no alternate freez 


ing and thawing, which is what does the 
damagt Strawbermes require a mu!ch 
ing with some material like marsh hay, 


which can be left on in the spring—simply) 
pu hing it aside to let the plants through 
Roses. or any of the perennials which are 


not absolutely hari or have been re 
cently set out or trat planted, may be cov 
ered with dry leaves or dry manure, held 
in place along the edge if required by a 
strip of narrow licken wire, supported 
en small stake [his will prevent the 
leaves r litter from blowing about, and 
keep the general ecaram f the place 





A way to keep house plants tidy is to train 
them on inconspicuous frames 


wi é ad to answer subscribers’ queries 
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Winter Spraying 


ee RE is nothing in which quality 
makes more difference than in fruit. 
No matter how carefully we tend the few 
trees of the home, we will not be able to 


have excellent fruit until that arch enemy 
‘f practically all fruit trees, the San Jose 
4 ile Is COl juered 

best fought in winter and 


his 5 ile 1S 
early spring because the trees are then 


in dormant condition and stronger sprays 
an be used: there is, moreover, less sur- 
face to be covered The secret of success 
with spraving lies in doing the job thor- 
oughly Everything should be covered, 


top, bottom and both sides: a spray nozzle 
with a “goose neck” is the most convenient 
type to use, or you may go over the job 
twice, to make assurance doubly sure, 
spraying from opposite directions. For 
the home orchard of a few trees it will 
hardly pay to mix your own lime sulphur. 
but this can be bought ready prepared, or 
one of the miscible oils may be used. 


Pruning Hints 


RUNING may also be attended to at 

this time, as the weather is more like 
ly to be agreeable now than later, and in 
early spring you will, or should be, busy 
with other things. In pruning in the or 
chard, aim to maintain low, evenly spread 
trees If you have old, neglected trees 
that vou are trving to get back into shape, 
do not try to cut away all the new growth 
but save a few of the newer limbs that are 
in the best position, and as these develop. 
the old branches higher up may be “de 
horned.” but it will not do to cut cut too 
much of this old growth all at once. Young 
trees should be cut out very sparingly ; if 
they have been properly attended to from 
the first, practically all the pruning they 
need can be given with the jack-knife. 

The grape vines, on the contrary, will 
require quite severe treatment every vear, 
if you care about having the very best fruit. 
Grapes fruit only on new growth—there- 
fore you are sacrificing no part of the crop 
cutting the vines back severely. If 
1 have them trained to lateral wires, 
as they should be for best results. only 
two to four “arms” are left, and these are 
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cut back to not more than ten or twelve 
buds each—thus providing for a crop of 
forty to a hundred bunches, a sufficiently 
large one for a young vine to mature. If 
the main vine is trained over an old-fash- 
ioned arbor, cut back all ‘the laterals each 
year to two or three eves. 


A Suggestion for House Plants 
Pp LANTS that are to be used for win 


dow decoration should receive a 
little attention before too late in the 
If taken from the garden in a 
hurry to escape a frost and then jammed 
into pots it will take a long while for them 
to recover from the shock and it is to 
avoid this that this treatment is advised. 


season. 


Pot them some weeks before being 
wanted and at the same time cut out super 
fluous wood and shape them to fit the 
window. That is, make them tidy looking 
by cutting back and then put them back 
in the ground to make growth along the 
lines you desire them to grow. Between 
the time of cutting and when they have 
to be taken into the house they will have 
made great improvement in appearance. 

One of the best ways to follow out 
these suggestions is to train the plants on 
frames, which are to be made of stout 
wire with cross pieces arranged to suit the 
size and shape of the plants. The frames 
are not difficult to make and the arms 
may be soldered or wired to the uprights. 





On uprights of stout wire crosspieces of 
proper length are either soldered or wired 
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The fuchsia does particularly swell in 
the house, especially if placed in a sunny 
window after being trimmed and tied up 
to a frame. Dig up one of these plants 
and cut it to about one half its height; 
thin out the superfluous side branches but 
leave a few of the longest on each side. 
Make your frame and allow sufficient 
length on the arms for future growth. Tie 
the branches to the arms with rafha and 
then put back into the ground, When 
taken into the house keep it just moist for 
some time. Give water only when flowers 
begin to appear. The severe cutting back 
helps the condition of the plant and to- 
gether with the lack of water tones it up 
for early flowering 
in the spring. A 
fuchsia treated in 
this way will give 
great pleasure by 
its abundance of 
bloom but a watch 
should be kept, 
pinch out any tend- 
ency to rank 
growth. A few 
plants of different 
varieties will make 
a window’ show 
worth having. 

(seraniums, too, 
can be made to do 
better than ever 
before by the same 
methods. Take an 
old plant and cut 
out the center, 
leaving only a 
branch on each 
side. Cut out 
everything but 
these two branches 
and then after ty- 
ine them to a 
frame give them 
the benefit of a 
few weeks in the 
ground before housing. These plants will 
flower when taken into the house and they 
will also have an attractive shape wholly 
unlike the. plants as they usually appear 
in windows during the winter. They 
want, of course, a sunny window just as 
the fuchsias do, to get best results. 

This treatment applies to about all 
plants grown in the garden, the only 
stipulation being the necessity of prepara- 
tion early enough to allow the plants to 
get on their feet, as it were, before being 
taken into the house. While the treat- 
ment of training was suggested as an ex- 
ample, it remains only for one’s particular 
taste to determine the form of growth, 
whether high or low, and then make their 
frames to suit this shape. 


New Potatoes During the Winter 


, | ‘HAT a supply of new potatoes is of 


ereat service during the autumn and 
winter months goes without saying. Not 
many gardeners know that to obtain such 
a thing is really a very simple matter. The 
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system is so easy that it might well be 
practised even by those who have no gar- 
den at all. It is well to start preparations 
for the culture while it is still possible to 
obtain supplies of the previous season’s 
crop. The tubers chosen should be in 
sound condition and of a fairly good size; 
if these conditions are complied with it 
does not matter much what kind of potato 
is chosen. 

The place in which the potatoes are to 
be grown must be quite dark. A good- 


sized cupboard, a cellar, or even a large 
box will answer the purpose well, suppos 
ing no other situation is available. Some 
arrangement in the way of rough staging 
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After the potatoes have been in the dry mold for six weeks or so, the small white tubers will 


commence to bud out on them 


should be provided, though often enough 
existing shelves are quite satisfactory. On 
these it is desirable to spread two or three 
inches of dry mold. All is now ready for 
the putting of the tubers in position. 

The potatoes should be placed singly on 
the shelves, so that they are well embedded 
in the soil, although it is not essential that 
they should be entirely covered. There is 
nothing more to do save to examine the 
tubers for any sign of mold, which should 
be at once cleared away. Also it is very 
important to see that no rays of light can 
reach the potatoes, as this will encourage 
the production of leaves, a very undesira- 
ble feature which prevents the budding out 
of young tubers, 

\fter about six weeks it will be ob- 
served that the potatoes are beginning to 
bud off small white tubers, and these will 
steadily increase in size until, when they 
are as large as walnuts, they may be 
gathered. All the small tubers will be 
worth leaving, as these will steadily in- 
crease in size until ready for gathering. 
So the old potatoes will go on producing 
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until there is little left of them save their 
skins. In order that a succession of new 
potatoes may be provided, it is a good 
plan to start the old tubers on the shelves 
in batches at intervals of about a month. 
In this way it is quite a simple matter to 
arrange for a supply of this delicacy all 
through the autumn and winter. In one 
case which came under notice, good crops 
of potatoes were still beir g gathered in 
February. 

In order to secure the best results it is 
desirable that the potatoes produced in the 
novel manner should be carefully cooked. 
The potatoes are said to be nicest if boiled 
slowly for about seven or eight minutes in 
an enameled sauce- 
pan and _ then 
steamed until fully 
COL iked., 


Winter Cheer in 
the House 
garden, 


r I SHE gi 
however, is 


several months off, 
and while it is not 
a bit too early to 
realize what it can 
do for us, and to 
begin to plan what 
we can do for it, 
there are other 
things that demand 
inore immediate at- 
tention. One of 
these is the decora- 
tion of the house 
for the holiday 
season, and as long 
after as possible. 
For this stop and 
think twice before 
you spend your 
money for wreaths, 
cut flowers, glori- 
ous but tender be- 
gonias, delicate ferns, or other things that 
will wither or quickly lose their beauty 
when removed from the humid atmosphere 
of the florist’s. To every thing you 
purchase in this line apply the test “How 
long will it last in our house?” Some 
plants will do well at a moderate tempera- 
ture and with plenty of fresh air, and 
these are, of course, much more suitable 
for your purpose. Such for instance is 
the beautiful cyclamen, an ideal Christ- 
mas plant. And such common things as 
the geranium and flowering begonias are 
not to be despised. A good healthy 
geranium is much to be preferred to a 
failing azalea, or brown-leaved maiden- 
hair fern, even if it did cost only one- 
tenth as much. Elsewhere in this maga- 
zine will be found information as to keep- 
ing plants healthy in the dwelling house, 
and in such difficult positions as in partly 
shaded windows, or for center-pieces. 
Mention is made too, of plants that are 
not well known as house plants, although 
especially suited for this purpose. and you 
should make yourself familiar with these. 
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there is one festival among all the years 


] 
CHRIS IMAS | holidays that 1s a 


home celebration, it 1s 


Christmas. St. Nicholas 1s the last mage upon 
the shelf that onc« re our household gods. Whatever any man’s 
religious views may be, he thrills at Christmas. 

To prove our point, we must speak of one who possessed the 


true Christmas spirit. He was a little Chinese laundryman who 


had the linen of certain families in our neighborhood to launder. 
When the Yuletide season came he pattered around to his cus- 
tomers with a present of a box of those peculiar Chinese nuts and 
Why be skeptic and say, “Shrewd beggar” ? 
and 
a genuine ring of good fellowship, and 


a case of Chinese tea 
He alone of all the tradesmen 
“Mellie Clistmas” had 
the smile he wore during the holiday season was not a forced one. 
He left his lesson 

There is an underlying feeling of good will between men, and 


murmured a greeting, his 


as December draws toward its close it is evident. However cir- 
cumstances may prevent our acting out this spirit, there is little 
With sufficient Christmas 
spirit inculcated about the hearth there should be impetus enough 


to keep the family from cultivating it. 


to carry the proper attitude throughout the year 
And the ( 
Snow lie 


ountry, that is the real place to celebrate Christmas. 


over the fields, smoothing over the bareness of the late 


fall. The trees wrapped in white cloaks hunch comfortably to- 
gether The landscape is transformed into a mystic canvas. 
Where before bold brilliance flaunted, now the nature artist does 
an exquisite work. Every dilapidated, wind-tossed twig and 


fluttering reed has become a delicate crystal lance or sceptre for 
the fairy folk. There are delicate writings on the white page of 
caverns beneath the huddled bushes and 
deep into the smooth hills that once were heaped up brush. It 
Who denies that the thing that 
looks like a dried leaf. scudding on the snow-crust is the hurrying 
“the little people” ? 


the snow, strange ice 
is plain that other life is abroad 


No mere breeze shows such 
Will you deny that there are 
Everything is finished so daintily 
folk to carve the marble traceries where 
once were, for instance, and to gem them with 
work 


fall have given place to the exquisites of winter 


car of one of 


evident definiteness of purpose, 
reindeer and aerial sleighs? 
there must be a faerie 
the barberries 
string coral is the of a magician he impressionists of 
Nature has led 
man into another gallery of a different school. 

Within doors the garlanded house hints broadly the echo of 
the fields. The fire laughs merrily in anticipation of Christmas 
joys and seems to smack its lips in anticipation of feasts to come 


And the individuals are all bewitched—else what means this se- 


cretiveness Work, bustle and hum and an undercurrent of 
mystery are present 

Nor can the flushed cheek and sparkle of eve be altogether 
attributed to the crisp air or the exhilaration of a snow-shoe lope 
across country tor fir boughs 


Such is the setting of a country Christmas: thrice lucky he who 


is blessed with it, happy he who appreciates it. The man who 
lives away from the city has a big advantage over his urban 
br ther, especiall at \ hristmas., let him make the best of it. 
Drag in the yule log, let Saint Nicholas reign—the old-fashioned 
Christmas of love and the giving of gifts; the hospitable Christ- 
mas of gathered friends and relatives, of song and merriment 
May the story that begins this Christmas number give vou 
pleasure within it 1 ir Christmas greeting. 
IRT FOR A used to be a healthy creature. It 
IRT’S SAK] vas loved: it occasioned delight and 
caused pleasure. Its success depended on 
appreciation n honest appreciation of intrinsic value. Whether 
one wned a picture or not! 1ade little difference : one could like 
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it just the same and in that very appreciation become the real 
possessor of it. 

Nowadays we notice a different basis of regard. Intrinsic 
beauty is a negligible quantity ; what counts is rarity, old age and 
historic connection ; upon these factors we place our value. And 
with such appreciation we turn our homes into museums or 
curiosity shops, for when worth is dependent on these factors we 
must actually own our works of art or the interest flags. 

There is the genuine sketch by Brush at which we point with 
pride. It makes no difference to us that he was afflicted with 
violent attacks of indigestion when he did it, or that it was rescued 
from the ash heap where he threw it in disgust; if the pedigree 
is vouched for we cherish it. Few would stop to admire the 
thing itself; if it came from the hands of the great master, that 
is enough. 

Likewise with things that are old or that belonged to some 
famous person. The furniture that, let us say, General Grant 
started housekeeping with becomes an artistic relic much sought 
after. It might have been acquired in exchange for soap wrap- 
pers and been cast out as soon as the General could afford some 
thing better. The fact that it belonged to him makes its pur- 
chaser oblivious of its battered condition and ugliness, and it is 
given a place of honor in the house. 

So we collect, enticed by the fascinating intimation that our 
“objects of art” are over a hundred years old, or excavated from 
the pyramids, or belonged to the second cousin of the Queen. 

What happens? The comfortable living-room of a family 
bearing a very fair reputation for sanity—except perhaps among 
social rivals—has a miscellaneous conglomeration of utterly use- 
less articles. There is a lecturn acquired from a bankrupt Greek 
church, some old New England farmhouse chairs, an Egyptiar 
mummy case, four or five brass candlesticks, an Empire cabinet 

why prolong the list, there is an infinite combination possible, 
perhaps more heterogeneous than this. 

We do not decry the fun of collecting, but we do advocate 
consistency, and utility—when the things that are collected are 
for use and decoration. There are reasons why some old things 
are desirable—handwork and painstaking craftsmanship, the mel- 
low coloring of age, for instance. But when antiquity is the sole 
recommendation, the article has no place in the home. 

Another consideration is fitness. When one is furnishing the 
home this must be first insisted upon. The most beautiful Shera- 
ton sideboard is out of place in the dining-room of stained cypress 
and rough plaster. Either redecorate or sacrifice the sideboard. 
Like considerations hold for pictures, and hangings and rugs. 

No one would care to prop up the Sistine Madonna in his country 
house, even if he could get the original. It is a wonderful paint- 
ing, and the work of a great master, but—of course this is ad’ 
absurdum—such blatant incongruities are universally common. 

We should begin to drive out those false axioms that point to 
the past for everything that is artistic. Perhaps Greece acquired 
a perfection that has never been attained since, but in the inter- 
vening years there have been many dark ages when beauty was 
not discovered either in the works of the painter or the artisan. 
If we get over this worship of the generation that has gone, we 
will soon discover that our homes are brighter, fresher, and more 
comfortable than ever before. For to gather antiques requires 
the sharpest acumen in these days, and even then the purchaser 
is apt to discover himself the dupe of a clever counterfeiter. 

There are some simple canons to guide us in our art ventures, 
and perhaps the first is honesty and true consultation of personal 
taste. Consistency to existing surroundings and adaptability for 
every-day needs and comforts are final requisites for permanent. 
satisfaction. 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 


The Furniture of this period exerted a strong influence over the pro- 
ductions of Spain, Flanders and Germany, and even of France and 
England. 


Sumptuous in form and made of the most costly materials to the order of the Princes of 
Florence, Rome, Venice, Milan and other capitals of Italy, this Furniture, with its wonder- 
ful carving, possesses an artistic character which has never been excelled. 


In the Division of Furniture and Decoration, on the Third Floor of the New Store of 
W ,. & J. Sloane, there is assembled a most interesting collection of Italian Renaissance 
Furniture, including genuine masterpieces of rare quality, as well as faithful reproductions 
of some of the best examples of that period. The replicas are notable for their superior 
workmanship, every piece being entirely hand-made. 


Furniture in other Styles is also well represented. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Furniture and Decorations 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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HAT gift could be a finer 
compliment to the intelli- 
gence of the recipient than a care- 
fully selected Globe -Wernicke 
Bookcase? That it can be added 
to, a unit at a time, as the library 


grows will be keenly appreciated 
by one of literary taste. In many homes 
it is a pleasant Holiday custom to 
present a sufficient number of Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcase sections to accom- 
modate the new additions to the library. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in 
several different styles, the finishes being 
carefully selected and applied to pro- 
duce those harmonizing colorsin which 
the natural grain of the wood shows to 
the best advantage. Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases are wold by 1500 authorized 
agencies. Where not represented, goods 
will be shipped on approval, freight 
prepaid. 
*“Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ 

This little book lists the works ofgreat authors 
and gives their prices in sets. The list in 
cludes the low priced, popular sets as well 
as the de luxe editions. Every book buyer 


should have a copy Sent free with the 
Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. HG 


The Globe “Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hranch Stores: New York, 0-38 
felphia 1014 Chest 
hicag 1-235 S 
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Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! 


years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING 


give an immediate effect. 


WM. WARNER 


thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 


Send for Fall Price List. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES ‘Yr 


It takes many 


CHESTNUT HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARPER, Proprietor 
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An Adventure in Building. 

(Continued from page 306) 
[he mantel in the vaulted hall is of Car- 
rara marble, beautifully carved, but only 
about half of the original is used; all su- 
perfluous members were left off. The 
mantel in the living-room was made of 
odds and ends. 

lhe vaulted hall and great hall are plas- 
tered with Caenstone cement and left in 
its natural color: the floor of the vaulted 
hall is paved with white and black marble 
tiles. 

The building is heated by hot water 
from two boilers coupled together so that 
one or both may be used separately or to- 
gether, and the west wing may be entirely 
shut off in winter if desired and the plumb- 
ing drained. The east wing is large 
enough for the family and one guest room 
extra so that the west wing need only be 
used in the event of having guests. 

The garden is not less interesting than 
the house, and is based on the old walls of 
the greenhouses: Here the same careful 
planning has been used, and there are sev- 
eral levels that have all the feeling of an 
old English estate. There is still the need 
of time to perfect it, for one cannot re- 
model plants. With a year or two of 
growth the garden will be worth describ- 
ing, 


Do You Help the Birds in Winter ? 
(Continued from page 362) 

ducks were starved and frozen to death 
on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., and else 
where because of the fact that the feed- 
ing grounds of these birds were ice-bound. 
[f enough corn and possibly other grains 
could have been administered at once in a 
systematic way the mortality would have 
been much reduced. Black ducks and 
others become wonderfully tame or bold 
in Portland (Me.) Harbor and the Boston 
Public Gardens in cold weather when they 
are glad to throw off their mantle of shy- 
ness in their eagerness to partake of the 
simple fare that is laid before them. 

It is not to be presumed that everyone 
can feed the winter birds on a large scale 

it would incur too much trouble and ex- 
but all should be able to maintain 
some sort of feeding station, simple 
though it may be. If you have never trie | 
it, by all means do so during the winter of 
1912-13, and toward the end of March 
when your feathered patrons become 
fewer as they return to their normal ways 
of feeding in the woodlands you will feel 
a pang when you realize that the death of 
winter will mark the close of the “three 
ring circus” that has performed near your 
window the past several months. 

Decipuous TREES 

Sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) 
lowering dogwood (Cornus florida). 
White thorn (Crataegus coccinea). 
Cockspur thorn (Crataegus crus-galli). 
Native red mulberry (Morus rubra). 
Tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica). 
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Bird cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica). 
Sand cherry (Prunus pumila). 
Black cherry (Prunus serotina). 
Choke cherry (Prunus virginiana). 
Mountain ash (Pyrus americana). 

EVERGREEN TREES 
Red cedar (Juniperus virginiana). 
Prostrate juniper (Juniperus communis ) 
White spruce (Picea alba). 
Red spruce (Picea rubra). 

SHRUBS 

Shad bush (Amelanchier canadensis). 
Spice bush (Benzoin odoriferum). 
Blue cornel (Cornus alternifolia). 
Gray cornel (Cornus candidissima). 
Silky cornel (Cornus sericea). 
Red osier cornel (Cornus stolonifera). 
Dangleberry (Gaylussacia frondosa). 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia resinosa). 
Inkberry (lex glabra). 
Black alder (/lex verticillata). 
Bayberry (Myrica cerifera). 
Shining sumach (Rhus copallina). 
Smooth sumach (Rhus glabra). 
Poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), 
Staghorn sumach (Rhus typhina). 
Poison sumach (Rhus venenata). 
Large-flowering currant (Ribes floridum) 
Swamp gooseberry (Ribes lacustre). 
Thimbleberry (Rubus occidentalis). 
Red raspberry (Rubus strigosus). 
Low blackberry (Rubus canadensis). 
High blackberry (Rubus villosus). 
Common elder (Sambucus canadensis). 
Panicled elder (Sambucus pubens). 


Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus). 
Mwarf bilberry (Vaccinium coespitosum). 


High-bush blueberry (Vaccinium corym- 
bosum). 

Low-bush blueberry (Vaccinium pennsyl 
vanicum ). 

Hobble bush (Viburnum alnifolium). 

Arrow wood (Viburnum dentatum). 

Sheepberry (Viburnum lentago). 

Withe-rod (Viburnum nudum). 

High-bush cranberry (Viburnum opulus) 

Black haw (Viburnum prunifolium). 

VINES 

Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinque 
folia). 

Frost grape (Vitis cordifolia). 

Fox grape (Vitis labrusca). 

Frost grape (Vitis vulpina). 

HerpBaceous PLANTS 

Sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis). 

Strawberry (Fragaria virginiana). 

Pokeberry (Phytolacca decandra). 


Handicraft House Furnishings 
(Continued from page 369) 

nary stock. It is not expensive, a rug 9 x 
12 feet costing $27.50 to $30, and with its 
plain color and good border, as well as the 
possibility of working out a satisfactory 
color scheme, it makes a most suitable floor 
covering for a room in which the handi- 
craft idea predominates. 

To a certain extent curtains and couch 
covers and pillows can be a matter of in- 
dividual taste even more than wall and 
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Sash on your hot-beds 
of dry air between the 
: layers of glass affords 
imple protection. No mats or othe: covering ever needed. 
They let in all the light and all the heat that the sun’s rays carry. But 
they never permit the stored heat to escape or the outside cold to enter. 
With these sash half the labor and cost are saved; and far better and 
earlier plants secured. They give you flowers and 
vegetables when they are luxuries 
Many thousands giving perfect service. 
Get These Two Books—One is our Free Catalogue; 
the other is Prof. Massey’s Hand-Book of Cold- 
frames and Hot-beds, sent for 4c in stamps. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
944 E. Broadway : : : : Louisville, Ky. 














and 





You can do so by simply using the 
cold- frames. 


Give Your Plants All the Sun 


Sunlight Double-Glass 
A % inch layer 
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Reconsider! 


Reconsider your plans—if you 
have not given sufficient 
thought to the paramount ques- 


tion of FIREPROOFING. 


Reconsider your specifications 
if you have overlooked the 


To build your new home of NATCO throughout 


fire safe. 


struction or for those older forms now rapidly 
The N ATCO house is perpe tually modern. 


NATCO Hollow Til 


idaptable to any 


ve builder 
Write for it today. 


guide to the prospe« 
in postage. 


Organized 1889 Offices in 








eof 5. L. Johns 
Maou & MacNeillie, Ar 


Kesiden Keq., Hackensack, N. J, 


hitects, New York 


stvle of architecture 


re you go ahead with your building 


to either method of exterior finish—stucco or brick. 
Read this form of nstruction bef 
specifications. Drop a line for our 64-page handbook, 
Houses Contains 80 photographs of residences an 
sized buildings of NATCO construction at costs betwee 
$100,000, also complete drawings and floor plans 


Mailed anywhere for 20 cents 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@®FING -COMPANY 


Dept. Y, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Is your new home to be 


permanently FIRE-SAFE ? 








most modern and most efficient of all building materials— 


NATCO-HOLILOW/: TILE 


NATCO has extended the skyscraper standard of fire safety right down the 
building line, even to the shore bungalow. 
same methods, made and developed by this Company. 


Same material, same principle, 


walls, partitions, floors and roof 


is to build it /00% 


Y ou get fire immunity, permanence, nominal maintenance and a gilt-edged form of investment 


Cost is relatively little more than for partial forms of NATCO con 


becoming obsolete. 


and 


Fireproof 
i other moderate 

n $4,000 and 
An invaluable 








All Principal Cities 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO.’S 


Art in Shingle Stains 


(Waterproof and Odorless) 

Hundreds of thousands of gallons used all over the United 
States testify to the bieh artistic character and remarkable 
durability of ART IN SHINGLE STALNS, the highest class 
Shingle Stains made 

Absolutely free from creosote and unpleasant odor. Made 
from Pure Linseed O11 and our own Waterproof Liquid 
Combination. Shed water like a duck'’s back, thereby keep 
ing out dampness and ti life of shingles fourfold 

Write for cabinet of Artistic Colors, free 
will fll orders 
Adamant Cement Floor Coating, Adamant Cement, 

and Plaster Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick 
Stains, Weatherproof Coating. 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc. 


Spectalties 
Fifth Ave., 


reasing 


Paint dealers 


Brick 


“{fanufacturers Paint 
tranch Mol 


Norwich, Conn. 
New York. 
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floor coverings, for in working out a 
handicraft scheme at least, there is more 
possibility of using one’s original ideas 
in their decoration, without having to de- 
pend on what may be found in a shop. 
Here too the stencil plays an important 
part, and by its use decorative effects can 
be produced that will differ from the gen- 
eral run of decorations in other people’s 
houses, the amount of difference depend- 
ing on the originality and skill of the de- 
signer. 

If one does not care to have the bother 
of stenciling, the materials, and 
stencils may be selected, the scheme of 
decoration planned to suit one’s own taste, 
and the whole thing turned over to a 
handicrafter who will carry out the work 
according to directions. 

Materials in weaves are most 
suitable for hangings and curtains whether 
they are to be stenciled or not. Fabrics 
like monk’s cloth which comes in 
tones of green, old blue, tan and brown, 
and Russian crash are excellent for por- 
tieres and couch covers, and scrim in its 


colors 


coarse 


good 


various qualities for curtains. Russian 
crash is of course an old story, and has 
been popular ever since the first amateur 


stenciler took to the brush, but after all 
there is nothing more satisfactory, as it 
washes like the proverbial rag, and when 
stenciled in fast colors even the decorated 
pieces come back from the tub as good as 
new. A good quality in a hand woven 
Russian crash fourteen inches wide which 
may be had for twenty cents a yard, has 
rather a hard finish that makes it smoother 
than the ordinary hand woven stuff and 
therefore more suitable for stenciling. 
Monk’s cloth, the loose weave fabric so 
suggestive of handwork, particularly 
satisfactory for portiéres as it comes in a 
fiftv inch width and is only sixty cents 
a vard, with a narrower width at forty- 
five cents; the colors are good, and it may 
be decorated with either stenciling or 
coarse embroidery. Then of course for 
the persons who carry the handicraft idea 
to the extreme limit there are the hand- 
woven old-fashioned coverlets made in 
certain rural districts that are the exact 
patterns of the bedcoverings of a hundred 
vears ago. These are to be had in com- 
binations of blue and white and several 
shades of brown, and are utilized both for 
couch covers and portiéres. 

Scrim is without doubt the most satis- 
factory material for curtains that are to 
stenciled, and it may be had in white. 
ivory or écru and in various degrees of 
quality, a medium coarse piece costing 
thirty cents a yard, while for casement 
curtains there is a narrow kind, hem- 
stitched, which is also thirty cents. Of 
thinner quality than scrim but of practical- 
ly the same apnearance is an art linen that 
is thirty-three inches wide and costs thirty- 
five cents a vard. It is so fine as to be 
almost like gauze, and vet it too has a 
hard finish, so that it will take stenciling 
as well as a heavier material. 

The selection of suitable stencils should 
not be difficult, as there is an enormous. 
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variety available, from the little three inch 
figure that costs twenty cents to a section 
of an elaborate frieze for a wall 19 x 33 
inches in size for $2.40, or a panel forty 
seven inches high for $3.00. Or special 
stencils may be ordered, cut from one’s 





own designs, or to correspond with figures 
In rugs or wall paper. 

It is quite worthy of mention, however, 
that excellent reproductions of stenciled 
designs may be had in curtain materials 
and also in portiéres, if one wants the 
effect without doing the work, and is not 
particular about the absence of originality 
in the decorations. A novelty of this kind 
is a portiére of monk’s cloth in écru, with 
a stenciled border showing a design of 
conventionalized poppies that may be had 
in either red or blue. The portiéres are 
two and one-half yards long and cost $3.75 
a pair. Good quality scrim with a fancy 
border in stenciled effect is only thirty 
five cents a yard, and for the same price 
there is a scrim designed especially for 
bedrooms, that has a colored border at 
either side. 

Much the same effect can be obtained 
by the application of figures or a running 
border cut from cretonne, and for a bed 
room with cretonne hangings this scheme 








O equip a house from cellar to 
attic with dependable hardware 


often proves more satisfactory than an at Seems costly. But consider nght- 

tempt at stenciling or matching the cre quality hardware asa permanent In- 

tonne in a bordered curtain. vestment and the expenditure is 
One of the many desirable character 1] I] 

istics of handicraft pillows is that they actually small. 

look as though they are made for use and : - 

not for show. They really are proof against Sargent Hardware is an investment 

wear and tear, and although made of for all time. 

heavy, substantial fabrics there is practical- . : 

ly no end to their decorative possibilities. Sargent locks and aS om all y area 

Pillows of Russian crash or coarse linen doors add beauty to your architect's deco- 

in the natural color are quite as satis- rative scheme. They also afford absolute 

factory as any other kind, as they will protection to the investment in your home. 

combine well with almost any decorative F . a . k 

scheme, and when stenciled or embroidered or convenience, investigate our master cy 

in coarse silk or raffia they often provide plan, one key that fits all the locks in the 

just the bit of color necessary to complete house, on outbuildings and the padlocks on 













Sargent cylin- 


a thoroughly artistic room. Rather more der padlocks 


elaborate in appearance are the cushions : 
of silk or denim stenciled in an all-over On your request the Sargent Book of Designs 
design that gives the appearance of a rare will be sent free; also the Sargent Colomal 
fabric, the sort that is not to be picked up Book illustrating patterns of this period. 
every day. 

Among the most effective and service SARGENT & COMPANY 
able of the handicraft cushions are those 142 Leonard St., New York 


made of unsnpun hemp, the same quality 
that is used for making rope. The hemp 
which comes in perfectly straight strands 
is dyed any desired color, and woven in 
the same way that the rag rugs are made 
the result being a coarse silky looking 


the garage, auto boxes, etc. 






outbuildings. 
Adependable 
portable Sar- 
gent lock for 
automobiles, 
motorcycles, 


chests, etc. 














fabric that is handsome and practically 
indestructible. Pillows of this sort cost 
ing from $3 to $5 are to be had only on 
order, and are one of the products of the 
weavers whose work is sold by the New 
York Association for the Blind. 

Rag pillows in solid colors or mixed 
effects, made of either silk or cotton are 
to be had in the shops, as well as bv special 
order from hand weavers, and of course 
there is an endless variety of pillows of 
burlap or denim in plain colors, that can 
be bought for a small amount and used to 








THIS CASEMENT is 
A REAL COMFORT! 


WHEN OPEN IT’S ALL WINDOW; NOT HALF 
4 WINDOW. 

AND THERE’S NO UGLY JOINT IN THE MID- 
DLE TO SPOTL THE VIEW AND PROHIBIT 
ARTISTIC GLAZING, 

TO OPEN AND CLOSE IT WITH THIS HOLD. 
FAST ADJUSTER OF OURS IS A POSITIVE 
PLEASURE. 


Don’t build without our handbook 


CASEMENT H’D’W. CO., 1” 8;37ATE ST» 
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The Charm of the East 


is nowhere more strongly felt than in the Onental Café, car- 
peted and hung with luxurious Oriental Rugs enriching the 
dimly lighted interior with their wonderfully soft colors and 
inviting the wayfarer to rest both body and eyes from the 
heat and glare outside. 





Our own hotels have been quick to recognize the important 
part played by these same designs and colorings in the 
achievement of that hospitable air of comfort and artistic 
richness so much to be desired, and the decorators of prac- 
tically every new hotel and public building are using 


WMhittall Rugs 


because in them they find the same beautiful designs and 

colorings—copied from genuine antiques—because they are 

made from imported wool which insures incomparable wear, 

because they give the effect of the high priced Oriental at 

about one-tenth the cost and because they are hygienically 
clean. 
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In the home, too—the same splendid re- 
sults are obtained by the use of Whittall Rugs 
" their tones and textures blending most sat- 
) isfyingly with their surroundings—adding 
s greatly to the beauty of the room. 
Our “Oriental Art in American 
Rugs” booklet is full of information 
invaluable to the maker of both pub- 
lic and private homes. 





Dept. 5 


WORCESTER MASS 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 

















IRON AND WIRE FENCES PLANTS & SHRUBS 


Fences of all descriptions for City and Suburban Before selecting anything in the line of 


Homes Write today for our Loose Leaf Catalog, 


stating briefly your requirements. trees, plants and oy zon —_ visit 

asihtial nahi = . . our Nursery or write for illustrated cata- 

AMERKC AN FENCE CONSTRUCTION ©. logue on Nursery Stock which we send free. 
100 Church St., New York 


Julius Roehrs Co., Exotic Nurseries, Rutherford, N. J. 


Formerly Fence Dept. American Wire Form Co. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


They afford new creations for the menu and serve as well to lend 
a new and delightful individuality to dishes that are old and well 
proven favorites, 

Every woman who loves to serve good things on her table, should 
have our color booklet ““Cresca F oreign Luncheons” ; many of these 
delicacies are described and illustrated with menus and recipes by 
famous chefs, sent on receipt of 2c stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 354 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 
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fill in with cushions of more pretentious 
design. 

In the way of furniture there is nothing 
more suitable for use with the handicraft 
scheme than old mahogany, but unfortu- 
nately not everyone possesses such treas- 
ures, and many people who do prefer to 
use them in a more formal way, with rugs 
and hangings of a much more elaborate 
character. Good reproductions of much 
of the Colonial furniture are to be had at 
small cost from various manufacturers, 
not in an imitation of mahogany, but in 
plain and quartered oak that may be had 
in the natural wood or stained as desired. 
Tables and chairs, settles and chests and 
sideboards that give an impression of 
solidity and comfort are designed on dig- 
nified, perfectly plain lines, and are just 
as much in keeping with modern handi- 
craft furnishings as were their prototypes 
with the rag rugs and homespun fabrics 
made by the Eighteenth Century house- 
keeper. Modern handicraft has gone the 
Puritan mother one better though, for to 
her simplicity of construction and genuine- 
ness of material it has added the decora- 
tive touch that brings it into line with the 
modern idea of luxury and beauty. 


Twelve Months of Window Box 
Bloom 


(Continued from page 377) 

best of shape for winter blooming, with 
no setback due to shifting them when the 
time for bringing in arrives. Then when 
you want to shower your plants, or give 
them a fumigating, in case of trouble with 
insects, the whole box, without disturbing 
the plants in the least, is moved to a con- 
venient place, and no carpets or floors are 
wet or furniture scented up with strong 
tobacco smoke. Shallow mortises cut in 
the bottom edges of the box, and corre- 
sponding ones in the box supports, insure 
its being held firmly in place at the desired 
distance away from the window sill. Con- 
sidering the fact that it is practically no 
more trouble to make the window box a 
movable one, and that there are so many 
advantages in having it of this type, there 
is no reason for sticking to the old built- 
in-solid sort. 

The window box is exactly different 
from a collection of plants in pots in that 
the relative position of the plants, in the 
former instance, cannot be changed. This 
must, of course, be kept in mind when the 
box is being filled, and the general effect 
planned. Regard must be given the size 
of the various plants when full grown, so 
that some small specimen of a tall, rapid- 
growing sort may not inadvertently be 
placed in front of a plant of dwarfer 
habit. The amount of light and the de- 
gree of temperature likely to be maintained 
at night must also be taken into considera- 
tion. There is no use putting heliotropes 
and begonias near a window where the 
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temperature may go down to forty de- 
grees on cold nights, or geraniums where 
they will never get the sunlight, and ex- 
pecting them to do satisfactorily. 

The number of plants available for win- 
dow box use, at various seasons of the 
year, is quite extensive. The following 
table includes the most available of them, 
and the number of good combinations is 
almost unlimited. As a general rule, how- 
ever, by far the most satisfactory results 
will be gained by using only a few differ- 
ent kinds of plants in one box. Too many 
ingredients are almost sure to spoil the 
picture. 

PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOX GARDENING. 

FLOWERS. REMARKS. 

WINTER—INDOORS. 
(Can be used outdoors in summer.) 





KEYSTONE HAIR INSULATOR 
Keeps the cold out—the heat in 


Its millions of dead air cells—more than any other insulation contains—makes 
KEYSTONE unequalled for preventing the transmission of heat, cold or sound 
through the walls, floors or roof of a building. The outer cold cannot enter—the 
heat from within cannot escape. Full benefit of all the coal burned is secured. It 
makes every room comfortable, healthful and habitable. 





Keystone is composed of cleansed and sterilized cattle hair securely fastened 
between two sheets of strong, nonporous building paper. Will not carry flame, as 
fire instantly shrivels it. Will not dry out, rot or attract moisture, and is positively 
odorless and vermin-proof. 


















Abutilon Medium tall flowering shrub— Get Our Catalog Today from Nearest Branch 
P very free ot py , 
Ageratum Good for borders and mixin 
= EM. og s H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
Alyssum Low or angi order; i - os . 
Aly sened uioeee border; in con Albany Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 
Ardisia Evergreen foliage; clusters of Baltimore Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
bright red berries; very striking. Boston Detroit _ Minneapolis San Francisco 
Asparagus Warm temperature; chmbing or Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle | 
trailing habit; beautiful = Chicago _ Kansas City New York St. Louis 
Begonia Several sorts; some stand sun Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Syracuse 
well; light soil. For C da:— 
Call Very rich soil; plenty o i : . a 
‘ 7 to THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 
Carnation Medium heavy soil; low tempera- Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
_ture; requires good care. (1122) 
Dianthus Very hardy; new kinds greatly 
improved 
Dracaena Very graceful; good for back- 
ground or centers. 
Forget-me-not Low growing; free flowering. 
Fuchsia Medium tall flowering » ae 
trailing habit; partial shade. 
Geranium Rather heavy soil; full sunlight. 
Grevelia Graceful foliage shrub; very hardy. 
Heliotrope Warm temperature; rather ten- 
der; full sun. 
Hibiscus Beautiful perpetual flowering 
shrub; restricted root room. 
Impatiens Begonia-like plant; ever blooming; 
partial shade or sun. 
Lantana Climbing or drooping habit; free 
flowering; very hardy. 
Lemon Verbena Warm temperature; lemon scent- 
ed foliage. 
Lobelia Fine for edges; very free flower- 
ing; bright blue. 
Petunia Hardy; free flowering; procum- 
bent habit. 
Primrose Very free flowering; low growing; 
partial shade. 
Portulaca Mass of brilliant colors; full sun. 
Rubber Very hardy; slow growing; par- 
tial shade. 
Snapdragor Tall; hardy; fine colors; very 
free flowering. 
Stocks Very sweet scented; free flower- 
ing if kept cut. 
Tradescantia Hanging vines; rapid growing; 
green and variegated. 
Verbena Cool temperature; free flowering; 
spreading habit. 
Vinca 3eautiful trailing, hanging vine; 


hardy; green and variegated. 
SUMMER—OUTDOORS. 





Ananas Most beautiful of the variegated- eee eS ae a — : 
strap-leaved foliage plants. <== = : —— 

Candy-tuft Medium bc vob free flowering; } iC AA. ® Th p rf 
strong colors. + VAP \\. ° 

Coleus Full sun; rich soil; may be kept Pb adkis instars Ident fied: e e e 
pruned to shape. : 

Gladiolus Tall spikes; scant foliage; fine in a5 


background. 


Y There’s extreme satisfaction in the assurance that you will never have 
Mesembryanthemum Strong growing; very hardy; cov- occasion to regret a deal of such real importance as purchasing the doors 
corditoiimm ere 


with wax flowers, if given 


sun. 7” and woodwork for your new or remodeled home. That's the kind of satis- 

Ain ange Large; free flowering; sun or | [7 faction that goes with every 

shade. t 
Pandanus Veitchii Variegated foliage plant; fine bold tf 

effect. G GUARANTEED 
Salpiglossis Tall; meen Setiags: beautiful flow- MOR AN PERFECT DOOR 
Salvia Medium “height; brilliant reds; a HARDWOOD 
Zinnia Medium height; messes of color; _ Morgan’s iron-clad guarantee to replace every imperfect Morgan Door (handled with proper 

rather coarse. : 


care) makes your purchase absolutely safe. 


“The Door Beautiful,” our large free book, is full of artistic pictorial suggestions for 
building approved styleand lasting durability —complete satisfaction—into modern homes. 


FALL AND WINTER—OUTDOORS 
Aspidistra Very hardy; plenty of water; 
green and variegated. 


ueeens. tard Dwarf s: plant deep; mulch | Get the book from us and get Morgan Doors from your dealer. All dealers who value 
er ae - dS at sons «ong, ELI | their reputations sell Morgan Doors. You'll know them by the “Morgan” brand 
Farfugium, Grande Will stand zero weather; partial _ on the top rail. But send your request for ““The Door Beautiful” now. 

chaae well drained; very rich z 

soll. ‘ 
Pompon Chrysan- Blooms until very late; small flow- Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. B6, Chicago, U.S. A. 
its te ee lee MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 

; : tree varleguted. ’ Oshkosh, Wis. Baltimore, 


Sedum, Spectabilis Beautiful hardy fall flowering " ARCHITECTS: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors found in Sweet's Index, pp. 910 and 911, 
: plants; low growth. _ - 
Vinca, Minor Aurea Beautiful trailing vine, with golden 
variegation; very hardy. 
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Build a Greenhouse and Have 
A Perpetual Summerland with 
Its Fruits and Flowers re 














TOTHING quite takes the dread 
4 and “shut-in” feeling out of 
winter like having your own green- 
vith its various garden chap- 
ters to interest and delight you every day from 
the falling of the leaves to the return of the swal- 
lows. If you want only a little house (one so little 
as two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth) or an ex- 
tensive one with ample room for numerous vegeta- 
bles, flowers and fruits, we will build you the ideal 
house best adapted for your needs. . 


hous 


Our catalog is full of suggestions—most of them 
illustrated. Send for it. ‘There’s still time to 
build winter completely grips things. 


900 Louisa St. Elizabeth, N. J. 


before 
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Let the (randgon be your 
Janitor for Thirty Days: 
Pay us if it Makes, Goop 





I ERE is the opportunity to end your heating troubles without risking 


a cent until you are satisfied they actually are ended. 






If you are tired 
of under-heated or over-heated rooms, prove to your own satisfaction that 


you can have uniform heat—just as you want it—all the time. 


Automatic Thermostat 
Heat Regulator 


grind of trips up and down stairs to change drafts and dampers in an effort to keep the 


**The Janitor that 


7 
never Sleeps 





will end your daily 


furnace regulated Ihe *‘Crandon’’ consists of a small mechanical thermometer, which is placed in the living 
room and connected » with a simple device over the furnace, which automatically regulates the draft and 
check dampers if the heat the living room varies one degree from the desired temperature Regulates hot- 
air, hot-water and steam-heating systems Pays for itself in coal saved So simple that anyone can install it. 
W rite for full details of trial offer, and copy of our booklet “Automatic 
Comfort.” Name your heater-man or plumber, if possible. 


CRANDON MANUFACTURING CO., 11 Bridge St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The kind of plants it is advisable to use 
will depend of course upon local condi- 
tions ; it may be, for instance, that the out- 
look from the window in which the box 
is placed is not a pleasant one, and in this 
case it would be desirable to use plants 
tall enovgh to shut out the view from the 
lower part of the window, thus furnishing 
the double purpose of a beautiful ornament 
and a screen. For such a situation, a row 
of begonia Vernon, white and pink, in the 
outer edge of the box, with sweet alyssum 
and lobelia (white and blue) in front, and 
vinea, a few plants, or tradescantia trail- 
ing down at the front, make a very pleas- 
ing, artistic effect. If it is preferable to 

keep the full view of the window, some 

lower growing plant, such as English 

daisies, verbenas, portulacas—or prim- 

roses; if the window faces east or west— 

are used. In this case, the monotonous 

effect is broken by placing a plant of taller 

growth, such as a geranium, begonia, rub- 

ber planf, lemon verbena or small dra- 

caena, at either end of the box, forming 

a sort of living framework for the exterior 

view, Some of the prettiest effects imag- 

inable are to be obtained in this way. 

For summer planting outside the win- 
dow, or on the edge or rail of the veranda 

an excellent place for keeping the mov- 
able window box when it is not wanted 
inside the house—the greatest range of 
effects is possible, for there is generally 
no restriction as to height or depth, and 
large dracaenas and rubbers, Paris daisies, 
tall-growing geraniums, summer vines, 
such as cypress and Cobea scandens, and 
trailing vines and plants, such as nastur- 
tiums, vinca major, ivy, geraniums, sed- 
ums, and German ivy, may be used to 
great advantage—only, as indoors, the 
most pleasing results are obtained with 
masses of one or two colors and forms, 
rather than from mixtures. One of the 
most attractive combinations I know is 
S. A. Nutt or Silverleafed Nutt gera- 
niums, interspersed with dracaenas of me- 
dium size with a row of Mme. Salleroi 
foliage geraniums in front, and a hang- 
ing border of alternate vincas and ivy 
geranium, Corden’s Glory. The only 
colors are red, green and white, but the 
effect is very striking and well maintained, 
as all these plants stand the sun well. 

The window box is not necessarily re- 
stricted to the first story. Very original 
and beautiful effects are achieved with 
balcony and bay window boxes, especially 
where they can be placed on a sheltered 
side of the house. Vincas and other hang- 
ing vines, under such conditions, will at- 
tain remarkable length and beauty. Abroad 
it is no uncommon sight to see several 
rival window gardens one above the other 
on the face of the same building. 

The most neglected possibility of the 
window box is the way they are left empty 
and unsightly from mid-autumn to late 
spring. In localities where the thermom- 
eter does not go below zero there are a 
number of plants that will come through 
safely. While undoubtedly more pleas- 
ure is to be had by bringing the box in- 
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side for the winter, still, where for any 
reason this cannot be arranged, the boxes 
should be made to contribute their share 
to the winter exterior aspect of the house, 
and it need be no mean one. For late 
fall display, such flowers as sedum spec- 
tabilis, and the pompon chrysanthemum 
can be used. Aspidistra, Farfugium 
grande and Dracaena indivisa will stand a 
great deal of cold weather. For all win- 
ter effect, a few evergreens or boxwoods 
of suitable form, edged with the hardy 
vinca (minor aurea) are unsurpassed, and 
add a very welcome note to the generally 
life-forsaken look of things. 

Another novel plan, where the right 
conditions—a sheltered, partly shaded sit- 
uation—exist, is to have a few plants of 
the Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) 
where they may display their welcome out- 
of-season blossoms to the best advantage 


, 
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A plan of an improved window box with 
double bottom. D, rope handles; A-B, 
zinc bottom; A-C-B, zinc bottom; C, 


drain 


A big factor in determining the degree 
of success you may attain in your window 
gardening will be the soil you use. This 
should not be taken haphazard from any 
out-of-the-way spot .on the place, but 
should be of a fine, porous, light nature, 
with about one-third old, well-rotted stable 
manure mixed through it. In _ small 
amounts, enough for two or three window 
boxes, probably the best way will be to 
get it ready mixed at some nearby florist’s 
—if you start in after freezing weather, 
this will be about your only course. Wood 
ashes will makes a good addition, as they 
help the soil and also add potash to the 
plant foods therein. 

In filling the boxes care should be taken 
to see that the drainage holes are covered 
so that they will not be clogged up with 
earth; and a layer of rough material 
should be placed in the bottom, and covered 
with moss before the prepared soil is put 
in. If you are going to arrange your own 
flowers, a good plan is to leave the top 
three inches of soil off, and place the 
plants, still in their pots, in position, re- 
arranging them as often as necessary until 
you are satisfied with the result. Then 
fill up nearly to the surface, and plant, 
leaving the soil depressed below the sides 
of the box sufficiently to hold water until 
it has a chance to soak in. 

Some plants require a richer soil than 
others. Callas, for instance, luxuriate in 
a soil made rich with cow manure added 
to a third or more of its bulk, and plenty 
of water. In cases of this kind, where 
other plants are to be grown in the same 
box, temporary partitions may be used, or 
the plant to be favored may be placed in a 
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""Harvest'’*—by Vincent Aderente. 


Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the soil 
have been industrious, and the rain and the 
sun have favored their plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 
and pay for doing it. 

There has been commercial success. 

The people who buy and sell and fetch 


and carry have been doing a lot of business 
and they have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones, 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles !ong. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means of the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





me, Sheep’s Head Brand 
a 3 of Sheep Manure 


Use it any way you choose, as a top dress- 
“ing, in liquid form, or mix it with the soil. 
Free from weed seeds. Sheep’s Head Brand 
is pure sheep droppings—no mixture with 
fF. other manure. Acknowledged nature's best 
si ~ and richest fertilizer. We can supply you 
“<a. with any quantity. Send for prices and booklet. 











MACATAWA -- GREAT NEW 
EVERBEARING BLACKBERRY 

















NATURAL GUANO COMPANY, Dept. 19, Aurora, Ilinolr 
A Beautiful Illustrated Beoklet, 


SUN “WHERE SUN DIALS ARE 
D IA LS Sustclatin Rr Bn Bea 
Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 4 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 














Wonderful new berry of immense 
size—see the picture. Finest flavor. 
Cross between Giant Himalaye Ber- 

ry and Eldorado blackberry. 4 
toon from June to frost. 
begins to ripen first of July, a 
can be pie ed right along until 

*tober. Herries very sweet and 
yy with no core and hardly any 
seeds, Fine for shipping—brings 
highest price. Plants n bear- 
ing first year. and ‘ive grea at crops 

erward. Perfectly hardy—thrive 
where others fail, "stock a 

Stron plants, $1 each, % f 

six: only six to a person 


Send_ toda: Fh 1913 
dele Berry Book mbotaite 
‘escrintions 14a a ‘a all the 


best ies, new and old. It’s free. 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
ouse Avenue Holland, Mich. 
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Two LarGcest, Newest, Finest, 
Tropic CRUISING STEAMERS 


LAURENTIC ‘iii2? 
MEGANTIC ‘° 


Leaving New York 
iJANUARY 8} 


YJAN.22 FEB.8 


FEBRUARY 22 
28 AND 29 Days 


$175 AND UPWARD 


9 BROADWAY, 
NEW: YORK 
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THe LARGEST STEAMERS 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 


ADRIATIC 3" 
CEDRIC “4a 


TONS 
Leaving New York 


{NOVEMBER 30) 


JAN.7 JAN. ZI 
FEB.I8 MAR. 4 


YEAR-ROUND CRUISING SERVICE 











WHITE STAR LINE “‘s0ston™ 


BOSTON-MEDITERRANEAN-ITALY 





Rare, Historic English Elms 





now offered for the first time 
to the American public 


@ In keeping with the Meehan policy of 


offering rare, unusual plants, we are 
pleased to announce a specially grown lot 
of English Elms, from such historic points 


of England and Scotland as 


Tower of London 

Battlefield (Stirling Bridge) 

Cambridge University (Trinity 
College) 

Lichfield (Home of Samuel 


Johnson) 


Ely Cathedral 





@ These are not seedlings gs but actual liv- 

ing wood from the famous old elms 
rafted to roots of the common English 
Im. 


GA fitting gift; a fine living memorial; a 
graceful tribute to some dear friend. 


q A full list of these 
scription, 
request. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Box 40, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


with de- 
sent on 


trees,) 
price 


historic 
terms of sale and 





Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Payment Conditional on Success 


FREDERIC N.WHITLEY “2c"* 


210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Heating —Ventilating—Air Filtration 












The Trinidad-Lake- ‘Asphalt 7 


aly Koon: 


Stays waterproof 


Trinidad Lake asphalt makes 
roofing stay waterproof. It is the 
product of Nature. And man has 
never equaled it for roofing. We 
use it to make Genasco. 

Genasco doesn’t rot, rust, dry out, 





crack, break and doesn’t leak. 
Get Genasco for every ading on 
the farm mi neral or th surface. 
Comes in rolls ready ar - y easy fc any- 
body t 7. As k your dealer for Gen 
asco Writ for samples and the 
valuable Gor rd R f Guide Book—free. 
The Kant-leak Kleet, 
for smooth-surface roof- 
= ings, does away with 7 
re nail-leaks and makes » 
r seams watertight with- 
out cement. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt. and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia, New York, San Francisco, Chicago f ss 
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pot of specially prepared earth, and sunk 
in the regular soil in the box, where, if 
necessary, it may be given special treat- 
ment in the way of water, liquid manure, 
etc. Animal manures, preferably contain- 
ing a large percentage of cow manure, 
should be diluted to about the color of 
weak tea. It should never be applied while 
the soil in the boxes is dry. 

Where plants are grown inside, the win- 
dow should be so arranged that ventila- 
tion can be given from the top, or, better 
still, through another window, to avoid 
any direct draught on the plants. On 
very cold nights they should be protected 
from cold striking through the glass by 
having several sheets of newspaper in- 
serted between them and the window. And 
above all else, scrupulous care must be 
taken to guard against such plant enemies 
as aphids, mealybug and red spider. Fu- 
migating, spraying with nicotine prepara- 
tions or aphine, and keeping the air suffi- 
ciently moist, will prevent trouble from 
this quarter. 


A Garden Contest and What It 
Developed 


(Continued from page 373) 
cessful gardening for the small place. 

I. Mr. C. C. Van Vleck. A well designed 
flower garden. The very adroit centering 
of the garden with its semi-circular seat 
and Bungei’s catalpas.on the dark recess in 
the trees across the street should be ob- 
served. 

Il. Mr. E. P. Earle. 
signed and executed little rose garden. 
Roses (hybrid perpetuals, teas and the 
like) have always a more or less weedy 
character and are difficult to manage ex- 
cept in a garden of their own which should 
be secluded. In this one the precise lines 
of the beds make up for the weakness of 
the plants. The garden would be more 
effective if its foliage enclosures were 
more complete allowing only a glimpse of 
the wide terrace steps. 

III. A good composition on the whole 
with the great advantage of well shaped 
trees where they are wanted. The low 
growing material below is massed well but 
much of it not well selected for its place. 
It necessarily comes into competition with 
the house and the trees, and should have 
a certain robustness of size and character 
to be in keeping. 

IV. Mr. C, C. Van Vleck. On the right 
of this picture is the flower garden (No. 
I). A good piece of composition on the 
whole, but the planting, though well 
placed to lead the eye up to and past the 
house, is mostly too small and restless for 
the mass of the house and extent of the 
lawn. The effect of the trees beyond as 
being so much more in character with the 
house should be noted. Also the very ef- 
fective aralia at the veranda. 

V. Mr. Otto Jaeger. This stone seat 


A very well de- 




















Dain 


Fe ee | 


is on the lawn shown in (No. IX). 
effective piece of composition 
two handsome and well matched blue 
spruces, The background of trees on the 
far side of the street makes an indispensa- 
ble setting 


VI. Mr. L. A. Cerf. A well conceived 
little flower garden which may be ex- 
pected to be very charming when it has 
had a few years’ growth. The shelter on 
the left is well designed and placed. The 
two rows of phlox and other plants along 
the sides of the lawn are not very fortu- 
nate and look like an afterthought. A 
line of box enclosing them would add 
character. The heavy stone seat fills one 
with a desire to unite the sundered pieces. 
Compare the effect of vistas closed by 
undivided semicircular seats in Nos, I 
and V. 2 

VII. Mr. S. V. Hill. A healthy horse 
chestnut on the lawn is a very desirable 
thing. The planting at the house is not 
very well done. The evergreens are not 
well grouped and appear to be set too 
close to the house and the contrast be- 
tween them and the row of cannas is un- 
pleasant. But there is a small dogwood 
placed with good judgment where it will 
become a treasure and the lawn itself is 
refreshingly free and clear as far as the 
picture shows, and should inspire content- 
ment in the beholder. 


VIII. Mr. H. Susman. An admirable 
picture on the whole with the bare limbs 
of the old tree as a foreground. Here we 
have a round bed of flowering plants in a 
place where a round bed must be, yet one 
cannot help feeling an incongruity between 
the mass of gaudy bedding plants and the 
refined and beautiful character of the 
foliage with its lights and depths investing 
the architecture, 

IX. Mr. Otto Jaeger. This place is 
striking because of its simplicity and the 
apparently inevitable character of its lay- 
out. It looks as if anyone would have 
done about the same kind of thing. Yet 
this is in one sense or another an essential 
characteristic of all good work, and is 
comparatively seldom attained. The flower 
bed filling the space between the wall of 
trained fruit trees with the cleverly placed 
sundial and the pair of Italian poplars (un- 
fortunately not a good match) on either 
side of the dormer window of the stable 
and the glimpse of the house porch are 
very happy. The simplicity of this whole 
scheme is very attractive and well handled, 
but the danger in such work is that every 
detail counts and every one out of place 
or scale detracts plainly from the effect. 
In this case the small cup shaped tree on 
the lawn (a trained fruit tree) because of 
its shape and size is too much isolated from 
the other trees. It would have been better 
omitted, or perhaps better still, with one 
or two other trees near it, arranged to 
group with the other trees. The small 
cordon fruit trees to the right of the road 
look weak and ineffective, but they will 
lose this character as they get older and 
neater. 
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can be 
made by 
yourself into 
scores of useful 
and uniquely beautiful 
things for Christmas Giving 


This box was 
at the mere cost of a few thit 


made by a society 
boards of Cypress, ‘‘the wood eternal,”’ girl of New Orleans, 


and ‘‘a little pleasant labor lovingly done.”’ 


MAKE HIM A “SUGI” CYPRESS BOX? 


cigars in (let him call it a humidor if he wants to.) 
Or, on the other hand, why should not YOU put in a little time and a little easy and interesting 
work and make HER a royal serving tray of Sugi Cypress—that will add real distinction to your 
dining-room and delight her more than any 
of greater Anyhow, the first 


WHY 
NOT 


—to keep his 


conventional gift 
thiagew te.de ie. te 


Get the NEW CYPRESS “SUGI” BOOK: 


‘“‘THE MOST USABLE FREE BOOK EVER PRINTED FOR FOLKS LIKE YOU AND US.” 


cost. 











It tells not only how you can reproduce perfectly the rare and coveted Antique Japanese Driftwood 
effects by scorching and brushing off a piece of ‘‘just ordinary lumber’’ (working in your own kitchen or 
cellar) but also why Cypress, owing to its peculiar properties is the only wood the Sugi treatment will 
work on—aside from the fact that no other American wood offers similarly ornate natural grain. 


The SUGI process IS NOT “PYROGRAPHY” nor anything like it. 
You do no designing or tracing or coloring—simply bring out the natural beauty and distinction of the wood. 
The book also lists numberless suggestions as to What to Make—from a glove box to panelling for the library. 


DON’T MISS IT— AND DON’T DELAY. WRITE FOR VOL. 26. 


Sent FREE To Any ADDRESS IN THE WORLD 


When planning a Mansion. a Bungalow. a Farm, a Sleeping-Porch or just a Pemes, remember—'‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” wd 











Let our “A LL- ROUND Eh ELPS DEPA RTMENT”’ help YOU. Oure entire resources are at yours ne ervice | with Reliable Counsel, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1710 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’E 11, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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t ENGINE” REFINEMEN 


Sinest Somme hat float 
For Runabouts a 


Speed Boe 
Sterling Engine Co., 1208 Niagara, 8 


Grow Your Own Vegetables 


Cut down your living expenses. You'll be astonished how 
healthful it is to cultivate a garden and how easy if leas use 


= Planet Jr Foas 


Adapted to more uses than BA, other im- 
plement. Opens yy covers, 
and marks next row in 
An instructive mG illustrated 
catalogue. Send postal for it today. 
8S. L. Allen & Co., Box 120tc, Ph 

















Trcrbarns Seeds 


UR 1913 Catalogue will have 
some very special features which 
will be of interest and profit to you. 
It will be ready to send out in January, 


Let us put your name down for 








acopy now. A postal will do it. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO. 


110 years in business in New York City 


33 Barclay Street, New York 
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Library Lamps 
\ Desk Lamps 

Piano Lamps 

Newel Lamps 
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OU are invited to visit the Studios where many very 

practical and inexpensive remembrances may be 
selected from our comprehensive stock of Furni- 
Rugs, Tiffany Lamps and 
Shades, Sheffield Plate and Desk Sets. 


Wing Chairs 
Music Cabinets 
Card Tables 
Tea Wagons 


Pamphlet on Suggestions for Gifts mailed upon request. 
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Leaded Glass 


Candle Sticks 
Sets of Trays 
Coffee Sets 
Tea Caddies 
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Convenient — Sanitary 
With our Extension Stem 


No stooping to turn heat on or off 


Our patent wood wheel with 
door-knob finish is made to 
the trim of room no 
dust 


hands when turning 


match 
plates or screws to catch 
or burn the 
Can be installed 


of a mechani 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


J. O’MEARA, Inc. 
103 Walker St., N. Y. 


without aid 














OWNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF CEMENT HOUSES 


Write for interesting free book telling how cement 
buildings can be successfully painted and water-proofed 
at slight cost. 

It contains color plates showing how CHI-NAMEL 
CEMENTUONE will improve the appearance of new cement 
buildings, and make the exterior of old buildings look new 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., 8602 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, O. 








Have You Planted Fall Bulbs ? 
If not, why not p = ' few before s too late Com- 
plete catalo 52 pages, aes on request 

50 
Barclay 
Street 
New 
Cf York 
City 
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—— : X. Mr. John B. Hawes. This, by 
oe reason of its layout and setting has un- 
se8 TOOT oor usual possibilities as an enclosed garden. 


But grass and the scanty flowers give the 
impression of the lawn outside being re- 
peated within. If there were no lawn out- 
side this might be easily made a very at- 
tractive layout, but the impression gained 
on entering it is that of finding a piece of 
the lawn within the enclosure. There 
ought to be a marked difference between 
what is within and without, as the purpose 
of an enclosure is separation, and there is 
no object in separating similar things. 


Christmas Gifts That Furnish the 
Home 
(Continued from page 359) 


make particularly unique gifts if prop- 
erly selected and used in the right way. 
They will serve as couch covers, por- 
tiéres or piano draperies, and if chosen 
with due regard to color a piece of this 
sort will often give the keynote to the 
decoration of an entire room. Embroider- 
ed Bulgarian scarfs that are much used 
for making small pillows come in the most 
beautiful colorings and designs for $3.50 
and up, while Bagdad pillows of ordinary 
size are $2 each 

Keeping in mind the needs of one’s 
summer home, whether it is a separate 
establishment or only the year-round house 
done over in summer garb, there are 
numerous things that make suitable gifts. 
India prints in fascinating designs are 
only $3 for the 4 x 9 foot size, or $4 for 
the 6 x 9. Washable table covers in at- 
tractive and quaint patterns are only 75 
cents, and Java print pillows are $1 each. 
Serviceable articles made of brown bam- 
boo, a comparatively new importation, in- 
clude jardinieres, waste baskets, lamp 
stands and baskets of all sizes. These are 
not only attractive in appearance but 
reasonable in price, and are suitable with 
furnishings of almost every description. 
The Japanese lamps that produce a glow 
rather than a definite light are quite a 
novelty, and may be had with standards 
for use as table lamps or in lantern shape, 
to be fastened against the wall and made 
to serve as side lights. 

Screens of various sizes and designs, 
particularly the small decorative affairs 
are always useful in houses with a certain 
type of furnishings, and make acceptable 
gifts so long as they correspond well with 
their surroundings and are not so elaborate 
that they overshadow everything else. The 
little one panel silk screen with a decora- 
tion of flowers on one side and a sketchy 
Japanese scene in black and white on the 
reverse is quite inexpensive and suitable 
in a room of almost any sort, while the 
heavily embroidered three panel screens 
with frames of carved wood demand sur- 
roundings of a decidedly elaborate charac- 
ter. 
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The Place of Mirrors in the House 
(Continued from page 379) 

into the dining-room. These two uses for 

the looking-glass are perhaps not quite 

orthodox, but they are extremely practical. 

A legitimate spot for a built-in mirror 
is found in the bathroom, and in the closet 
door of the bedroom which is too small to 
admit of space for the cheval glass of a 
hundred years ago and has no wall mir- 
ror sufficiently large to reflect the entire 
person. This beveled-edge mirror should 
run the full length of the door, being set 
well into the woodwork as a frame. If 
the door is in such relation to the dressing 
table mirror or to a wall mirror that one 
reflects into the other, it will often be con- 
venient to show the back of the figure. 

As stated before; almost any mirror will 
harmonize with the bedroom furnishings 
provided too heavy a style is not selected 
for a simple and artistic room. The simple 
oval mirror, or the oblong with one or two 
sections of glass or with a picture in the 
upper section and with plain frame, are 
in better taste for simple rooms than the 
more elaborate designs already described. 
Gilt or mahogany frames always look well 
with mahogany furniture; but when in 
doubt of a choice for a room in which the 
furniture is of no particular kind, choose 
a frame to match or to harmonize as nearly 
as possible with the woodwork of the 
room. 

There are no real antique dressing-tables 
with mirrors attached. Those that were 
made by Sheraton and Heppelwhite toward 
the end of the Eighteenth Century had 
a mechanical device which provided for 
the raising or hiding of the glass. This 
type is seldom copied in furniture to-day. 
The attached mirror came into use in the 
last century; before then it either hung 
above or stood upon the dressing-table. In 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century the 
little oval, shield-shaped or square swing- 
ing glass, standing above its one or two 
little drawers, was separate and placed on 
the “chest of drawers.” These Colonial 
pieces, often called shaving stands, are 
sometimes reproduced in the exact form 
of the originals, in soft woods enameled 
or stained to match cheaper grades of 
furniture, but they are popular only- in the 
copies of the old mahogany and walnut 
stands. 


Some New House Plant Suggestions 
(Continued from page 356) 
creased or renewed by cuttings, which root 
readily at almost any time of year with a 
little bottom heat. They can be grown 
from seed but this method is less certain, 
and does not give such fragrant flowers. 
The heliotrope objects to any sudden 
change, whether of temperature, watering, 
or soil, and at once turns brown and drops 
its leaves. Proper care and cutting back 
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Unlimited 
Patterns and the 
many colors of *“Tapestry"’ 
Brick, make the selection of your 
outer wall one of the greatest delights 
of planning the new home. 


There is ONLY ONE 


See HS 


=" REG'D U.S. PAT. OFE. 


Our trade-mark is stamped in each brick 


It is the most artistic and permanent 
busiding material in the world, 

Every home-builder can afford “Tapestry” 
rick because i is really cheaper than 
wood. Write and tell us what you are 
planning to build, send architect’s eleva- 
tions, and our Designing and Color Depart- 
ment will help you. Ask for our free 
books, beautifully illustrated in colors 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1198 Arena Building New York 


Promoters and designers of artistic brickwork - 
Sole manufacturers of ‘‘Tapestr”’’ Brick 
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KILL THE BUGS AND WORM 


The Department of Agriculture states that millions of dollars’ worth of fruit and vegetables are 
destroyed every year in the United States by injurious bugs and worms. Our spraying devices afford 
Mi the newest and most effective means of killing these pests on trees or vegetables. Complete illustrated 

Readl catalogue sent free for a postal. Write today. 


“The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 


} is a handsome new book that will be found helpful by everyone who raises fruit or v les. Ie 
tells how to graft and prune; how to prevent mold, mildew, scale, scab, etc. It is a regular mine of 
information. The book is yours for 50 cents. Send for it today. 



























oa FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 602 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 
Send at once for our booklet 

No. 2 on Bay State Brick and MIRRORS FO R#H OME 
Cement Coating protection. DECORATION 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. Large variety in correct designs, 

82-84 Washington St. also to order to fit spaces. 
A. MILLER 239 Fifth Ave.. New York 
ey ee. Telephone 997 Mad. Sq. Between 27th and 28th Ste, 

BAY STATE New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 





















LYONSHEALY 
TAKE 


We have, ready for immediate shipment, exact duplicates of Lyon & 
Healy Harps in use in the Royal Opera Houses of Germany, Italy, Aus 
tria "t 








Prices range from $350 for a single action Lyon & Healy and $50 for a 
double action Lyon & Healy up to $120, 
If interested in a Harp, write today for any or all of these booklete— 
we will gladly «nd them Free. 2 
Lyon & Healy Harp Catalogue, fully illustrated Gives accurate de- 
scriptions atl net prices. Contains also much valuable information. 
Price list, ilustrated, of the New Washburn Harps. 
The Education of Harpists,’’ a circular which gives important infor- 
mation 
4. List of Good Second-hand harps, including a number of remarkaine 
bargains. 


WASHBURN HARPS 


These magnificent instruments are made by us in the Lyon & Healy Harp 
Factory. and are excelled only by The Lyon & Healy Harp 
Double action Washburs Harps, $400 and — 
Monthly or quarterly payments may be arranged. 
Clark Irish Harps, $60 and $15. Just the instrument for beginners 21-29 Adams St., Chicago 
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Nye pre orders from satished custom- 
ers, and their frequent letters of commen- 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in 
a class by itself. It is furniture that meets 
every requirement of the particular pur- 

~ chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 

r and each purchaser's individual taste in 
' finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 

| that has resulted in a marked increase in 
wf sales during the past year. 
> Leavens’ Made F urniture is designed on the plain, 

. simple lines that give style and character. It is strong 
¥ but not clumsy Fach piece has individuality . An 
' , inspection of unhnuhed stock in our ware-rooms shows 
te how good is the material, and how honestly it is built 
c It is fnished to your order if so desired 
& GA package of over two hundred prints and a color 
\ chart will show you poambuilities for every room in your 
Ka house. Send for them 
° | 
v 
: 
¢ 
i 
7 

Se ones, ate € 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. © 
i 
MANUFACTURERS, “4 

32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FARR’S HARDY PLANTS 
My book on Hardy plants tells you when to plant, 
and the kinds that | think give best results. if yur 
are interested | will send you a free copy 
ERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Reading, Px 
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Made to order —to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the rug."" Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artistic, dignified Pure wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum vareenee 
uburn, New York 
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will, however, soon restore it to vigor and 
bloom, 

There are several varieties, ranging 
from dark purple to lilac and white. Le 
Moine’s hybrids have the largest flowers, 
but are not as fragrant as the smaller 
sorts. Stocks, also, are altogether too 
little known as house plants. They have 
a fragrance that many people enjoy even 
more than that of heliotrope. The double 
sorts have large heads of bloom that re- 
semble clusters of miniature roses, in a 
great variety of colors, including delicate 
pinks and pure whites that are surpassed 
by no other flowers. They are easy to 
grow, and if kept cut, bloom freely for a 
long time. The best way to get them is to 
buy plants just beginning to bloom, as 
there is always a large percentage of 
worthless singles in plants raised from 
seed. 

Among the most charming of all plants 
for the house, where proper conditions 
can be given, are the “Baby Rambler,” or 
dwarf ever-blooming. They require a 
place kept moderately warm (say not be 
low so degrees at night), and moisture 
enough in the air. Baby Rambler (Mme. 
Norbert, Levavasseur), and its charming 
sisters, Annchen Muller (pink), Catherine 
Zelmet (white), Mrs. Cutbush (cherry 
red), and “Jessie” (a beautiful cherry red 
with white center), all make house plants 
of the attractive sort. The soil 
should be rather heavy—that is containing 
a bigger proportion of loam than your 
regular potting soil. Pans of water must 
be kept evaporating constantly to keep the 
air moist, and a special plant room or at. 
least a bay window which can be shut in 
by curtains, will give the best results, be- 
cause the temperature and other condi 
tions may be more carefully controlled 
there. Some of these, especially the first 
named, will under good conditions literally 
be in bloom from one end of the year to 
the other, and they are well worth taking 
some extra trouble with. They require 
more careful attention than most of the 
other plants mentioned in this article, as 
the red spider, which finds congenial con 
ditions in a hot, dry atmosphere, and mil- 
dew, caused generally by a sudden drop in 
temperature, or allowing a draft to blow 
directly on the plants, will soon do a great 
deal of damage unless guarded against. 

In keeping house plants healthy it must 
be remembered that at best it is hard to 
get conditions in the living room that will 
be entirely suitable for the growth of 
plants. Every effort should be made to 
prepare a place for them in which such 
conditions may be made as nearly ideal as 
possible; plenty of light; evenly regulated 
temperature; moisture in the air. 

for most house plants the temperature 
should be 50 to 55 at night and 65 to 75 
during the day. An occasional night tem- 
perature of 45 or even 40 will not do great 
harm but if reached frequently will check 
the growth of plants. 

Air should be given every day when the 
temperature of the room will not be too 
greatly lowered thereby. Avoid direct 
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Skehch of the Fireplace de- 
mgned and erected by us in 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen- 


decker, Eaq., New York — 
We, have a splendid collection of Fireplaces modeled in 
Pompeian Stone. Original designs promptly and care- 
fully followed 
Our large illustrated Catalogue D. full of home and garden 
ornament suggestions, sent free. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 
226 Lexington Avenue, New York Factory: Astoria, L. I 
New York Selling Agents, Rieceri Florentine Terra Cotta 


Brana Sheep Manur 
Dried and Pualverized 


~] One —_ Equals Two ms v 

' DY Wagon Loads eel ioe 
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Unequalled for lawn, garden and field fertilizing. Write 


for interesting booklet and price: 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 25 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 




































Fairfax Roses Ummaly,well-bred and well 


grown; will succeed anywhere. 
FREE CATALOGUE TELLS ALL A THEM V 
a. 


W.R. “GRAY, Box 26, Oakton, Felten 








{Murray & LANMANS 
Florida Water 


Makes the daily bath a posi- 
tive luxury. Its world-wide use 
for over a century has empha- 
sized the delightful qualities o! 
this matchless toilet perfume. 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no Substitute! 


Sample sent on rece pt 
of siz cents in stamps 


LANMAN & KEMP 
135 Water St., New York 
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drafts, as sudden chills are apt to produce 
bad results. Even on very cold days, fresh 
air may be let in indirectly, through a 
window open in an adjoining room or 
through a hall. It is better, when pos- 
sible, to give a little ventilation for an 
hour or two, than to risk too sudden a 
lowering of the temperature by trying to 
do it all in fifteen minutes. 

The amount of water which should be 
given will depend both upon the plant and 
upon the season. During the dull days of 
winter and during the “resting season” of 
all plants, very little water will be required. 
It should be given on bright mornings. 
During early fali and late spring, when 
the pots or boxes dry out very rapidly, 
water in the evening. In either case, how- 
ever, withhold water until the soil is be- 
ginning to get on the “dry side” and then 
water thoroughly. Water should be given 


until it runs down through into the 
saucers, but should not be allowed to re- 
main there. 


Sometimes it will be beneficial to 
moisten the foliage of plants without wet- 
ting the soil. Just after repotting and in 
fighting plant lice, red spider and other 
insect enemies this treatment will be 
necessary. A fine rose spray on the water- 
ing can may be used, but a rubber plant 
sprinkler costing 65 cents, will be very 
much better, as with it the water will be 
applied in a finer spray with a great deal 
more force and to either the upper or un- 
der surface of the leaves—a point of great 
importance. 

Plants growing in windows, where the 
light strikes them only or mostly from one 
side, should be frequently turned to pre- 
vent their growing one-sided. 

Also do not hesitate to use knife, scis- 
sors and fingers in keeping them sym- 
metrical and shapely. One of the greatest 
mistakes that amateurs make is in being 
afraid to cut an ungainly or half leafless 
branch. Instead of injuring a plant, such 
pruning frequently is an actual benefit. 

If neglected, dust will quickly gather 
on the leaves and clog their pores, and as 
the plants have no way of breathing but 
through their leaves, you can see what 
the result must be. Syringing, mentioned 
above, will help. They should also be 
wiped clean with a soft, dry cloth, especi- 
ally such plants as palms, rubbers Rex 
Begonias. Do not use olive oil or any 
other sticky substance on the cloth. Al- 
ways remove at once any broken, dead or 
diseased leaf or flower. Do not let flow- 
ering plants go to seed: nothing else will 
so quickly bring the blooming period to a 
close. 


The Christmas Prodigal 


(Continued from page 354) 
“there are eleven kids packed away upstairs 
like sardines—we hid ’em away while dad 
and you were lost, and—” but here with 
a deafening racket the stairs door burst 
wide open and with a swoop and a scream 
eleven pajama-ed young bandits with 
starry eyes bore down upon Aunt Ellen 
and the Doctor. 
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when most acceptable. 
2. Earth being firm, does 
your grounds as in spring. 


than in spring. 


as they will be in the spring. 


We can now send expert men and ap 
pecetas to work with them, and move 
vig evergreens in your vicinity. 

. Hicks’ Trees are better than ever now. 
Better in assortment, better in quality, 
because we have been giving them more 
space in which to grow, and more in- 
dividual attention to each tree. 


an 


one root pruned. 
All sizes up to 40 feet high. 
Come and see them. 
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For Planting Evergreens Now 


. You have their beauty and use now, 
not tear up 
- Good help is cheaper, and easier to get 


4. Your men and teams are not as rushed 
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Keep Your Trees 


Repaired 





Our Work 


Is Guaranteed 


As a guarantee of the quality and en 
durance of our work, we make the fol 
lowing agreement in connection with 
each contract 

“After the completion of this work 
our service is not then to cease, but we 
agree to make periodical inspections of 
the work, at our expense, for a year. 
Anything defective we guarantee to 
make right, also at our expense.” 

This is a tree service in the broadest 
sense of the word—a service unique 
with Munson Whitaker Company and 
typically reflective of their business 
methods. Send for our book—“Trees— 
The Care They Should Have,” and ar- 
range for an early inspection of your 
trees. 


Munson Whitaker Co. 


Forest Engineers 


Boston : : : 623 Tremont Bldg. 
Chicago : 513 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
New York : 823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
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The Byzantine Wonder Lily 


In Bloom, from Photo 


Blooms ABSOLUTELY without either soll or water, 
Placed in light and warmth, as if by magic, the 
flower-shoots appear, the buds swell and expand, open- 
ing into the Most EXQUISITE lily-like flowers of 
roseate hue, golden stamens filling center of calyx, 
emitting a delicate fragrance in the sunshine. As 
soon as one flower fades, another pushes up, the 
flowering period extending from 4 to 5 weeks. 

Place the bulb or bulbs in a pretty dish, fill 

in with ferns or other greenery, and you will 

have the MOST UNIQUE Table decoration for 

either Thanksgiving or Xmas, a NOVEL gift 

for your friends, 
The magic blooming of this bulb is a perpetual de- 
light to invalids or shutins, who watch the wonderful 
unfolding with daily interest and delight. 


If wanted for Thanksgiving or Xmas ORDER AT 
ONCE. We reserve the bulbs for you and. send at 
PROPER time PREPAID. 


Each 3 Dozen 
Large bulbs, $ .20 $ .50 $1.75 
Monster bulbs 30 80 2.75 
Jumbo bulbs (scarce) .40 
ADDRESS: 


H. H. Berger & Co. 
70 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Anldeal Present for Musicians 
A TINDALE MUSIC CABINET 
wives y a new satistactior in the 
use of your mus Every time you 
want to find a particular piece of 
music, its value ar nvenience be 
come more apparent ind you may 
wonder h 1 ever got along with 
out it 
Tindale Cabinets keep your 
musik perfect order by a 
simple filing system. Any piece 
found or re placed immediately, 
and all saved from 
wear and tear. Small 
sliding tra keep 
the music firmly in 
its natural position, 
and move in and out 
easily and are dust 
proot 
Tindale Ca Oa 
Mahogan 
witl it d tron “STYLE E"’ 
ipward ORDER OW ‘ ’ He 
FOR CHRISTMAS DI Bae 40 te, 
LIVERY Widt 18% in 
Shall w end ‘ Mahogany, $27.00 
trated “BOOKLET H Oak dark) $24.00 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
1 West 34th Street New Ycrk 
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promptly, cheerfully Send $1.00 for copy 


Order today 











Interior and Exterior 
prices for the com 
I guarantee to construct at prices named. 
If book isn't satisfactory in every way I'll refund your 
money 
really worth far more 


hie O.S.Lang, Bungalow Specialist, Maple Springs, N 
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“Great Scott!’ exclaimed John, thor- 
oughly scandalized, “you disgraceful kids! 
Which one of you stirred this up?” But 
the guilty face at the tail of the romping 


of old Asher. 

the old Doctor 
3rd to his shoul 
ghing family and as 
appeared with a steaming tray 
mug of cider and held it 


was the face 
Radiantly triumphant 
swung little John Leslie 
and faced his lau; 
Annie 
seized a 
high aloft. 
“To the ruddy warmth of the Christ 
mas log and the Christmas home spirit—” 
cried—'‘to the home-keeping hearts of 
country Gentlemen—I give you 
\ Country home and a Country Christ 


pro ess1on 


ler 
ld 


ne 


he 


the side! 


mas! May more good folk come to know 
them !” And little John Leslie cried 
hoarsely 

“Hooray, gr: ind] op, hooray for a Coun 
try Christm: 

f sabe alive to the merry spirit of 
the night, the jester presently adjusted 
flute which hung from his shoulder by a 
scarlet cord and lazily piping a Christmas 
air, wandered to another room—to come 


suddenly upon a forgotten playmate of his 
boyhood days. 

“It—it can’t be! 
interest. “‘It 
dreth! 

But Madge Hildreth it surely 
spreading the satin folds of his 
mother’s crimson gown in mocking 


he 


surely 


reflected in startled 
can't be Madge Hil- 


was, 
grand 
curte 


sy. Moreover it was not the awkward, 
ragged, elfish little gypsy who had tor- 
mented his debonair boyhood with her 


shy ardent worship of himself and his dar 
ing exploits, but instead a winsome vision 
of Christmas color and Christmas cheer, 
holly-red of cheek, with flashes of scarlet 


holly in her night black hair and eyes 
whose unfathomable dusk reflected no 
single hint of that old, wild worship 
slumbering still in the girl’s rebellious 
heart. 

‘And the symbolism of this stunning 
make-up?” queried Ralph after a while, 
lazily admiring. 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

‘To-night, if you please,” she said, “I 


am the spirit of the old-fashioned Christ- 
mas who dwells in the holly heart of the 
\ country Christmas. 
and cheerful and rugged 
winter holly—simple and old 
hallowed with memories 
soft crimson gown!” 
had been a queer, fanciful 
youngster too, Doctor Ralph remembered, 
always passionately aquiver with a wild 
sylvan poetry and over-fond of book-lore 
her father. Mischievously glancing 
spray of mistletoe the girl's 
he stepped forward with the 
allantry that had won him many 
glance from pretty eyes and was 
fail him now. For at the 
look in Madge’s calm eyes, he drew back, 
stammering, colored and bowed. 

“ l your pardon!” said Doctor 
Ralph. 


evergreen wood. 
ruc ly cheeked 
like the 
fashioned 
like this 
Well, 


and 
bright 
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at a above 
dark 
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HOTEL 


HAMBERLIN 


At Old Point Comfort. Va. 


ERE you will find at your command 
everything that can possibly make any 
resort attractive—delightful climate, 
beautiful scenery, brilliant social life, magni- 
ficent yet homelike appointments, delicious, 
appetizing Southern cooking, and service 
that is perfect. 


Here you will be in the midst of a country replete 
with historic surroundings. Fortress Monroe with 
its fascinating and brilliantly colored military life is 
but a minute's walk, and from the Chamberlin's 
luxurious lounging-rooms you have a commanding 
view o ampton Roads with its ever changing 
naval panorama. 

The presence of Naval and Military officers lends to 
every social function a spice and ‘dash that reminds 
one of the more exclusive continental resorts. 


Then there are the baths. Hotel Chamber- 
lin has been aptly called 


The American Karisbad 

For here at the Chamberlin everything i is available 
that has made this old world “cure” so famous. 
The Chewherte. anaes Saline Water from an 
Artesian Well 900 feet deep on our own premises, is 
shown by analysis to bethe equal of any similar Euro- 

can water. Under Electroscopic tests this water 
- shown marked Radio activity, whichadds quality 
to its Therapeutic value. It is free to our guests. 
Our Medical Bath D rtment is complete in 
every detail—the Chamberlin System, employing 
Sea Water, Nauheim Baths, Aix and Vichy Treat- 
ments, Electric Baths, also a complete Electro- 
Therapeutic installation, High Frequency and 
D’Arsonval Treatments, Finsen Rays, etc., etc. 
The Sea Pool is the most magnificent indoor bath- 
ing pool in America—radiant with sunlight and 
supplied with ever changing, pure, fresh sea water. 

Our Medica! Director Will Co-Operate 
With Your Physician 

Our Bath Dept. isin charge of Dr. Hawley, epqeialiat 
in Hydro- and Electrotherapy. He will gladly give 
you or your Doctor full information in regard to the 
Chamberlin Baths from a professional standpoint. 
Write for special Booklets describing the Baths, 
the Water, the Climate and the Hotel. Address 


G. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 7 1122 Broadway 











The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
will send, on request, their new catalog, which describes the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS ‘fexs* 


LENS 
and other photographic lenses. This 


catalog is an en- 
cyclopedia of photography. 





PREVENTS DUST—PRESERVES ROADS 


Tarvia Booklets on request 
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bedroom window, staring queerly at the 
wind-beaten elms, he found himself re- 
peating Madge Hildreths words. “Ruddy- 
cheeked and rugged and cheerful !’’—in 
deed—this unforgettable Christmas eve. 
Yes—she was right. Had he not often 
heard his father say that the Christmas 
season epitomized all the rugged sympathy 
and heartiness and health of the country 
year! To-night the blazing Yule-log, his 
mother’s face—how white her hair was 
growing, thought Doctor Ralph with a sud- 
den tightening of his throat-—all of these 
memories had strummed forgotten and 
finer chords. And darkly foiling the home- 
ly brightness came the picture of rushing, 
overstrung, bundle-laden city crowds, of 
shop-girls white and weary, of store-heaps 
of cedar and holly sapped by electric glare. 
Rush and strain and worry—yes—and a 
spirit of grudging! How unlike the 
Christmas peace of this white, wind-world 
outside his window! So Doctor Ralph 
went to bed with a sigh and a shrug—to 
listen while the sleety boughs tapping at 
his windows roused ghostly phantoms of 
his boyhood. Falling asleep, he dreamt 
that pretty Madge Hildreth had lightly 
waved a Christmas wand of crimson above 
his head and dispelled his weariness and 
discontent. 
IV. 

And in the morning—there was the 
royal glitter of a Christmas ice-storm to 
bring boyhood memories crowding again, 
boughs sheathed in crystal armor and the 
old barn roof aglaze with ice. Yes— 
Ralph thrilled—and there were the Christ- 
mas bunches of oats on the fences and 
trees and the roof of the barn—how well 
he remembered! For the old Doctor loved 
this Christmas custom too and never for- 
got the Christmas birds. And to-day 
why of course—there would be double al- 
lowances of food for the cattle and horses, 
for old Toby the cat and Rover the dog. 
Hadn’t Ralph once performed this cher- 
ished Christmas task himself! 

But now, clamoring madly at his door 
was a romping swarm of youngsters eager 
to show Uncle Ralph the Christmas tree 
which, though he had helped to trim it 
the night before, he inspected in great 
surprise. And here in his chair by another 
Yule-log he found Roger, staring wide- 
eyed at the glittering tree with his thin 
little arms full of Christmas gifts. Near 
him was Sister Madge whose black eyes, 
Ralph saw with approval, were very soft 
and gentle, and beyond in the coffee- 
fragrant dining-room Aunt Ellen and old 
Annie conspired together over a mammoth 
breakfast table decked with holly. 

“Oh, John, dear,” Ralph heard his 
mother say as the Doctor came in, “I’ve 
always said that Christmas is a mother’s 
day. Wasn’t the first Christmas a mother’s 
Christmas and the very first tree—a 
mother’s tree?” and then the Doctor’s 
scandalized retort.—“Now—now, now, 
see here, Mother Ellen, it’s a father’s day, 
too, don’t you forget that!” 

And so on to the Christmas twilight 
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“a ~ The Trip for You 


Spend your winter holiday 
beside the blue waters of 
the American Mediterranean. 
There is health and a good time 
for every one in these lands of 
Perpetual Spring, bathed by the 
Southern Atlantic, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
including Florida, Porto Rico, 
the Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, 
Texas and Santo Domingo. 

You can choose no better route than the 


~ ACW STEAMSHIP 


LINES 


Write us today and let us help you plan your trip. Address any of the 






¥ following steamship lines: 
Fy Clyde Line Grist and faces: Porto Rico Line iit verdot 
ville with connections for all leading on en trip to the ** Island of Enchantment *’ 
resorts, ** The best way South.” swift steamer leaves New Y ork every Senunday 
From Pier 36, North River, New York. for San Juan direct. Send for booklet and in- 
formation about —h, rates, etc. 
e To Team, of pele General Offices: 11 Broadway, New Y ork. 
Mallory Line ¢3...500..0) oe 
Ca ot E oo Want water route = tp to Gales: Ward Line! Y suuiow mj sy, Some 
ampa, argo 5 and Havana and Isle of ines, nig Mexico and 
vet Only route New York to Texas ucatan, with rail connections to all important 
without change. interior cities. Write for booklets, 
‘ / From Pier 45, North River, New York. General Offices: Pier 14, East River, N. Y 
Pet DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
% BOSTON—192 Washington Street CHICAGO—-444 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg 
ig PHILADELPHIA 701 Chestnut Street NEW YORK—290 Broadway 

















BRUNSWICK 


Household Refrigerating and Ice Making plants are Landsca Garde 7 
designed especially for country homes. pe 


Brunswick Refrigerating Co. New Brunswick, N. J. - catnie tee a nee gull 


HOME BUILDER'S PLAN BOOK ted Fo. Bal of ora 


Gal 
and Prof. Beal of Corneil U: 
versity. 
Gardeners who understand up- 

Shows Perspectives, floor Plans, to- 7 ~~ % og I tice are 
Full Description, Estimated Cost in demand for P 
and many other things you should A_ knowledge of Landscape 
know about Colonial homes, Bunga- Gardening is indispensable to 
lows and Cottages. This handsome those who would have the pleas 
‘nd instructive Home-bulilder’s plan 
took sent postpaid for 25c (coin or 
siamps). 


antest homes, 
ree. to-da 
Blue print drawings, details and 260 page Catalog f Wette » 
specifications reasonable. 


: co NCE SCHOO 
JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect, THe — gerne = : 
3030 Woodward Ave. § DETROIT, MICH. : 
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Send in the coupon at once, with 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS 


New York City 


The regular price of the magazine is $3.00 a year 





Are You Going to Build? 


cents, and we will mail to your address the last 
three issues of SUBURBAN LIFE, as follows: 


September—House-Building Number 


—House-Furnishing Number 
November —Country Home Number 


These issues are full of house-building plans and suggestions of the very latest character, 


intending 


builder. This is an introductory offer. 


25 cts. a copy. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS, 
e., New York 


Gentlemen: For the enclosed 25 cents send me the 
September, October und November issues of Suburban 
Life Magazine, as per your Special Offer 


334 Fourth Av 


Name 
Street 
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(Name damped indelibly on every 
foot) 


The man who builds a house without 
asking about the sash-cord to be used 
ie laying up trouble for himeelf. to 
gat that the 
SILVER LAKE A ite smooth sur- 
face offers nothing on which the 
~ ean catch. Guaranteed for 
wenty years. 


Write for Free Booklet, 


SILVER LAKE COMPART 
87 Chauncy 8t., 
Boston, Masa. 

Makers of Ht LVER 

LAKE solid braided 








clothes 
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HARDY PECAN TREES 


Northern grown, for successful planting in Northern States. Five 


varieties of acclimated trees rdded with bearing wood, from 
Northern grown trees, upon | lorthera grown seedlings. raised from 
Northern grown nuts " Hardier than peach trees. Send for catalog. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., 2016 Main St., ROGHESTER, WN. Y~ 
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Dutch Bulbs - direct from 
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And finest new dablias, described in Free Catalog. 
GT. VAN WAVEREN & EKERUIJFF 
American Branch House, 142 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 
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through a day of romping youngsters and 
blazing Yule-logs, of Christmas gifts and 
Christmas greetings—of a haunting shame 
for Doctor Ralph at the memory of the 
wild Christmas he had planned to spend 
with Griffin and Edwards. 

With the coming of the broad shadows 
which lay among the stiff, ice-fringed 
spruces like iris velvet, Doctor Ralph’s 
nieces and nephews went flying out to 
help old Asher feed the stock. By the 
quiet fire the Doctor beckoned Ralph. 

“Suppose, my boy,” he said, “suppose 
you take a look at the little lad’s leg here. 
I’ve sometimes wondered what you would 
think of it.” 

Coloring a little at his father’s deferen- 
tial tone Ralph turned the stocking back 
from the pitiful shrunken limb and bent 
over it, his dark face keen and grave. 
And now with the surgeon uppermost, 
Roger fancied Doctor Ralph’s handsome 
eyes were nothing like so tired. Save 
for the crackle of the fire and the tick of 
the great clock, there was silence in the 
firelit room and presently Roger caught 
something in Doctor Ralph’s thoughtful 
face that made his heart leap wildly. 

“An operation,” said the young Doctor 
suddenly—and halted, meeting his father’s 
eyes significantly. 

“You are sure!” insisted the old Doctor 
slowly. “In my day, it was impossible— 
quite impossible.” 

“Times change,” said the younger man. 
“T have performed such an operation suc- 
cessfully myself. I feel confident, sir—” 
but Roger had caught his hand now with 
a sob that echoed wildly through the quiet 
room, 

“Oh, Doctor Ralph,” he blurted with 
blazing, agonized eyes, “you don’t—you 
can’t mean, sir, that I’ll walk and run like 








other boys—and—and climb the Cedar 
King—” his voice broke in a passionate 
fit of weeping. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Ralph, huskily, “I 


mean just that. Dad and I, little man, 
we're going to do what we can.” 

By the window Sister Madge buried 
her face in her hands. 

“Come, come, now Sister Madge,” came 
the Doctor’s kindly voice a little later, 
“you’ve cried enough, lass. Roger is 
fretting about you and Doctor Ralph here, 
he says he’s going to take you for a little 
sleigh-ride if you'll honor him by going.” 

Outside a Christmas moon rode high 
above a sparkling ice-bright world and as 
the sleigh shot away into its quiet glory, 
Ralph, meeting the dark, tear-bright eyes 
of Sister Madge, tucked the robes closer 
about her with a hand that shook a little. 

“ ‘Gypsy’ Hildreth!” he said suddenly, 
smiling, but the hated nickname to-night 
was almost a caress. “Tell me,” Ralph’s 
voice was very grave—“You’ve been sew- 
ing? Mother spoke of it.” 

“There was nothing else,” said Sister 
Madge. “I could not leave Roger.” 

“And now Mother wants you to stay on 
with her. You—you’ll do that?” 

“She is very lonely,” said Madge un- 
certainly and Ralph bit his lip. 
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Roofed with Fireproof Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 
Last forever. Never require paint. 


HEN your roof begins to leak, it 
is getting ready to go back on 
you. Don’t stop with patch- 

ing it up. Get your responsible 
roofer or building contractor to replace 
it with Asbestos “‘Century’’ Shingles. 
Then it will be permanent. Good for all 
time—no painting or repairs. Write us 
for booklet,“ Roofing:A Practical Talk.”’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
Dept. C., Ambler, Pa. 


Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities of the United States 
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n- 
lorsed by Experiment Sta- 
ms.Will keep your trees 
eanand healthy andmake them 
eld number one fruit. Better 
" phur. Easy to handle Will not clog 
the pum » injure the skin *“Scalecide” 
has no $ titute OUR SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT furnishes everything for the orchard. 
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—* Pra 
and “Scalecide™ the Tree Saver. Both free 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City 














Send for catalogue P 27 of Pergolas, sun diale and garden 
furniture, or P 40 of wood columns. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 





Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
or INTERIOR USE 


ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


[Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway 
New York City 
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“Mother lonely!” he said. “She didn’t 
tell me that.” 

“Roger is wild to stay,” went on Madge, 
i j fear it is 
only their wonderful kindness. Still 
there’s the Doctor’s rheumatism—and he 
does need some one to keep his books.” 

“Rheumatism!” said Ralph sharply. 

“Yes,” nodded Madge in surprise— 
“didn’t you know? It’s been pretty bad 
this winter. He’s been thinking some of 
breaking in young Doctor Price to take 
part of his practise now and perhaps all 
of it later.” 

“Price!” broke out Ralph indignantly. 
“Oh—that’s absurd! Price couldn’t pos- 
sibly swing Dad’s work. He’s not clever 
enough,” 

“He’s the only one there is,” 
and Ralph fell silent. 

All about them lay a glittering moonlit 
country of peaceful, firelit homes and 
snowy hills—of long quiet roads and 
shadowy trees and presently Ralph spoke 
again. 

“You like all this,” he said abruptly, 
“the quiet—the country—and all of it?” 

Sister Madge’s black eyes glowed. 

“After all,” she said, “is it not the only 
way to live? This scent of the pine, the 
long white road, the wild-fire of the winter 
sunset and the wind and the hills—are they 
not God-made messages of mystery to 
man? Life among man-made things— 
like your cities—exaggerates the impor- 
tance of man the maker. Life among the 
God-made hills dwarfs that artificial sense 
of egotism. It teaches you to marvel at 
the mystery of Creation. Yesterday when 
the Doctor and I were gathering the 
Christmas boughs, the holly glade in the 
forest seemed like some ancient mystic 
Christmas temple of the Druids where one 
might tell his rosary in crimson holly 
beads and forget the world!” 

Well—perhaps there was something fine 
and sweet and holy in the country some- 
thing—a tranquil simplicity—a hearty rug- 
gedness—that city dwellers forfeited in 
their head-long rush for man-made pleas- 
ure. After all, perhaps the most enduring 
happiness lay in the heart of these quiet 
hills. 

“My chief is very keen on country life,” 
said Ralph suddenly. “He preaches a lot. 
Development of home-spirit and old- 
fashioned household gods—that sort of 
thing! He’s a queerish sort of chap—my 
chief—and a bit too—er—candid at times. 
He was dad’s old classmate, you know.” 
And Ralph fell silent again, frowning. 

So Price was to take his father’s 
practise! How it must gall the old Doctor! 
And mother was lonely eh?—and Dad’s 
rheumatism getting the best of him— 
Why Great Guns! mother and dad were 
growing old! And some of those snow- 
white hairs of theirs had come from wor- 
rying over him—John had said so. Ralph’s 
dark face burned in the chill night wind. 
Well, for all old John’s cutting sarcasm, 
his father still had faith in him and the 
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trust in young Roger’s eloquent eyes had 
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Colonial Silverware 


The quaintness and simplic- 
ity of.olden times find expres- 
sion in our “Old Colony” 

pattern. Added to these 
qualities is the finish that 
results from present day skill 
and methods. The design 
possesses individuality in a 
marked degree without re- 


sorting to over-ornamentation 


or sacrificing its purity of 
a Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’ 
it is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate and is 
backed by the largest makers 
with an unqualified guaran- 
tee which an actual test of 
65 years makes possible. 

Most Popular for Gifts 
hie 2 am ee quality and 4 
toa? ROGERS BROS. — 
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gifts. Buy early while 
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A New Catalog 


ANUARY is, we send out our 1913 GAR- 

DEN GUIDE.’ It’s not merely a seed cata- 
log, but a garden guide with helpful sugges- 
tions as to what and where to plant. ake 
Sweet Peas, for instance, there are cultural 
directions by a leading expert. This Garden 
Guide of 152 pages, illustrated with photo en- 
gravings from life, is free. 


Send us your name today. 
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ARTHUR T. BODDING TON 
334 West 14th St. New York City 
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A Gift th 
Comes 12 Times a Year 


Are you going to give the usual “useless” Christmas gift that is laid 


aside the day after Christmas and soon after forgotten? 


Or will you give a gift that will be anticipated and welcomed not only 


on Christmas day but every month in the year? 


A subscription to 


The Theatre Magazine 


affords real enjoyment to the recipient. 
It brings the broadening influence of 
the theatre and the education and 
entertainment of Playdom for a whole 
year. Each issue contains a wealth of 
pictures, articles of timely interest, 
unbiased reviews and criticisms, and 
an exquisitely colored cover, which is 
a work of art. 














Subscriptions received now will start 
with the Christmas number, which 
will be sent with a beautiful card in 
the name of the giver. They will not 
1914, making 


thirteen numbers for $3.50 


expire until January, 
the price 
of a yearly subscription. 


The Theatre Magazine 
8-14 West 38th Street 
New York 




















SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 


Strong, Durable, Flexible 
Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 


even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 
mark, The Spots on the Cord. 

Send for sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 








KILLED BY SCIENCE 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


RAT is a Bacteriological Preparation 


AND NOT A POISON-—Harmless to Animals other thao 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. For @ small house, 1 tube. 
750; ordinary dwelling, * tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 5,600 sa. 
{t. foor space use | dozen, $6.00. Send now. 


Independent Chemical Company, 72 Front Street. New York 
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Modern Art Objects— Send for Catalogue F 
BATTELLI] ART MARBLE CO., 11 W. 30th St. N. Y. C. 
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fairly hurt him. God! they did not know! 
And then this queer Christmas heart-glow. 
How Griffin and Edwards and the rest of 
his gay friends would mock him for it? 
Friends! After all—had he any friends 
in the finer sense of that finest of words? 
Such warm-hearted loyal friends for in- 
stance as these neighbors of his father’s 
who had been dropping in all day with a 
hearty smile and a Christmas hand-shake. 
And black-eyed Sister Madge—this brave, 
little fighting gypsy-poet here—where— 
But here Ralph frowned again and looked 
away and even when the cheerful lights 
of home glimmered through the trees he 
was still thinking—after an impetuous 
burst of confidence to Sister Madge. 

So, later, when Doctor Ralph entered 
his father’s study—his chin was very de- 
termined. 

“T was ashamed to tell you this morning, 
sir,” he said steadily, “but I—I’m no 
longer on the staff of St. Michael’s. My 
hand was shaking and—and the chief 
knew why. And dad,” he faced the old 
Doctor squarely, “I’m coming back home 
to keep your practise out of Price’s fool 
hands. You’ve always wanted that and 
my chief has preached it too, though I 
couldn’t see it somehow until to-day. And 
presently, sir, when—when my hand is 
steadier, I’m going to make the little chap 
walk and run. I’ve—promised Sister 
Madge.” And the old Doctor cleared his 
throat and gulped—and finally he wiped 
his glasses and walked away to the 
window. For of all things God could give 
him—this surely was the best! 

“Oh, grandpop,” cried little John Leslie 
3rd, bolting into the study in great ex- 
citement— “Come see Roger! We kids 
have made him the Christmas king and 
he’s got a crown o’ holly on and—and a 
wand and he’s a-tappin’ us this way with 
it to make us Knights. And I’m the Fir- 
tree Knight—and Bob—he’s a Cedar 
Knight and Ned’s a spruce and Roger—he 
says his pretty sister tells him stories like 
that smarter’n any in the books. Oh— 
do hurry!” 

The old Doctor held out his hand to his 
son, 

“Well, Doctor Ralph,” he said huskily, 
“suppose we go tell mother.” 

So while the Doctor told Aunt Ellen, 
Ralph bent his knee to this excited Christ- 
mas King enthroned in the heart of the 
fire-shadows. 

“Rise—” said Roger radiantly, tapping 
him with a cedar wand, “I—I dub thee 
first of all my knights—the good, kind 
Christmas Knight!” 

“And here,” said Ralph smiling, “here’s 
Sister Madge. What grand title now shall 
we give to her?” But as Sister Madge 
knelt before him with firelit shadows 
dancing in her sweet, dark eyes, Roger 
dropped the wand and buried his face on 
her shoulder with a little sob. 

“Nothing good enough for Sister 
Madge, eh ?” broke in the old Doctor, look- 
ing up. “Well, sir, I think you're right.” 

Now in the silence Aunt Ellen spoke 
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and her words were like a gentle Christ- 
mas benediction. 

‘*Unto us,’” said Aunt Ellen Leslie as 
she turned the Christmas log, “ ‘this night 
a son is given!” 

But Ralph, by the 
heard. ° For wakening again in his heart 
as he stared at the peaceful, moonlit, 
“God-made” hills—was the old forgotten 
boyish love for this rugged, simple life of 
his father’s dwarfing the lure of the city 
and the mockery of his fashionable 
friends. And down the lane of years 
ahead, bright with homely happiness and 
service to the needs others—was the 
dark and winsome face of Sister Madge, 
stirring him to ardent resolution. 
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Wild Rue in the Garden 
VW/HE N going for ferns in late spring 


in the same damp haunts where 

they thrive, one will find the tall meadow 
rue, just beginning to push itself upward. 
[ think that few people understand how 
easily it may be transplanted at this stage 





The hunter after ferns will find the meadow 
rue a fit companion plant for them 


to the home grounds, or how quickly it 
adapts itself to its changed habitat. 

[t will grow fairly well in almost com- 
plete shade, but a little sunshine greatly 
enhances its charm. 

The plant in the picture, reaching nearly 
to the top of the fence post, stands on 
the northwest corner of the house, but 
where it has the afternoon sunshine for 
several hours in summer. 

Passers-by in early July are greatly at- 
tracted by it, covered as it is at that time 
by dainty white umbels, which gently sway 
to every these flowers combine 
gracefully with cut sweet peas and nastur 
tiums. 

The low growing 
cate and nearly 
maidenhair 


breeze: 


leaves are very deli 
as pretty as those of the 
fern, which they resemble. 

One can rapidly increase the supply by 
separating the roots after a few years, also 
remembering that tillage and fertilizing 
as for most plants. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10‘, Oversize 
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Perhaps you know, as we do, the 
shortcomings 
in getting around them. 

The usual projections 
made a thick, 


lar. That means a double-thick tread. 
Thus the blocks are deep-cut andimmensely They 


The usual non-skid will skid 


We present to the road surface countless 


Last year’s output of Goodyear tires was 
enough to equip 230,000 cars. 


The best other tire made has never ap- 


doubling over and 
over, faster than we 


cutting with our 
No-Rim-Cut 


one-fourth to the av- 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. (904) 





Note This Winter Tread 


usual 


edges and 
Our experts spent three years 


every condi 


are too short-lived. The 
extra tread of very wy 
yber and vulcanized it onto the regu fabric is ez 
These bk 
distr 
They last for thousands of miles 


. 200,000 
sometimes 
is inefficient. like this G 
at a glance 


usual projections carry the 
only a part of the tire 


angles. In every direction, under 
tion, they hold with a bulldog grip. : 
strain to 
surface. Thus the 
asily wrecked. 

ks of ours widen out at the base. 
ibute the strain exactly the same 


as with smooth-tread tires 


»f these treads in use prove that 


nothing has ever solved the skidding problem 


oodyear Non-Skid 
that we've done it. 


You can see 


230,000 Cars Last Year 


erage tire 


Men are 
this wondrous popularity. a way that 


demand is 


mileage by making them 10 per 


cent oversize. 


now coming to this type of tire in 
is breaking all records of Tire- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


dom. For your own 
sake, make a com- 
parison, 


The Goodyear 
Tire Book—our 
14th edition—tells 
a hundred things 
you should know. 
Ask us to mail it 
to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 











The Silent 


Waverley Limousine-Five 











The five passenger, full view ahead, town and suburban elec- 
tric. Art catalog Free—Address The Waverley Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Ave. 
New York, 1784 B’way. 








McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


Active cold air way -~*~—ad linings. 
Send for Catalogu 





ote 6F REFRIGERATOR. ‘COMPANY, 
93 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 








THE REAL THING 


Pure Bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, 
by Cape Cod people, from Cape Cod bay- 
berries. Price list on application. 

CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO, 
North Truro, Mass. 
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IRISH ROSES 
And Hardy Perennials. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


Extra Sizes for Immediate Effect. 
Liberal Discounts on Large Orders. 


S. G. Harris ROSEDALE NURSERIES Tarrytown, NY. 


EVERGREENS 


Catalogue Free. 
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A Two and One Half 
Minute Talk Addressed 
TO ADVERTISERS 


“What You Get” Answered 


PUBLICATION whose highest aim is to instruct its readers in a helpful and 
entertaining manner in those things which help to make AMERICAN 
HOMES more attractive and AMERICAN GARDENS the most beautiful in 


the world — such a magazine is 


AMERICAN HOMES 
and Gardens 


We aim to tell our readers how to do things; the part the advertiser can take in this 
great educational campaign is to tell them WHAT to do those things with. 


THE STONES and BRICK for the foundation, the 
walls or chimney; the ROOF ; the PORCH and its 
furnishings ; FIREPROOFING; the WATER SUP- 
PLY—LIGHTING—HEATING—and PLUMBING; 
FLOORS and FLOOR COVERING, HARDWARE, 
DOORS and WINDOWS, the KITCHEN, the 
TABLE and the FOOD. CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE, DISHES, GLASSWARE, SILVER, 
PICTURES and WALL PAPERS. 





These subjects are all treated in our various issues. Any one of them is a treasure of knowledge for the wife in the 
HOUSE, the man in the GARDEN or POULTRY YARD, or both on the PORCH, in the AUTOMOBILE, YACHT or 
AIRSHIP. Any twelve issues contain subjects and data that make them likene “4 unto an encvclovedia of HOME 
MAKING and GARDEN CULTURE, 


What Do You Manufacture? (‘What Do You Sell? 


If it is for use in the HOME, or if it helps to make the HOME or GARDEN more attractive, we have told our 
readers about it. If you are interested from an advertising standpoint, let us tell you which issue deals with your product. 


The Answer—To “What4You Get” 


3elow is the statement of the Morgan Company, Os hkosh, Wisconsin, of the number of ‘inquiries received from 
AMERICAN HOMES and Gardens and Country Life in America for the first six months of 


IQII 1912 
AMERICAN HOMES and Gardens 81 106 
Country Life in America 104 116 
COMPARE THE ADVERTISING RATE S! 


AMERICAN HOMES and Gardens 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY ‘MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 
. Size of page (504 Hine s), 12x8% inches. Three columns to a page. Cuts of 
magaz ath ft ur columns. Forms close the roth of previous month; 


r the one who has a Home ole 1 sul venitte d on copy received after the fifth. All pages printed on 


or e one Oo is ) ‘ » b who no ee paper. 

For the one who has not a Home, but who in cea tiaid aaoianmmitn simnimeaiiela 

tends to have one One P. . One Time 
, : e Page (so4 lines), $135-00 One Magazine Page (8 in. 4. c.).$60.00 

For the one who wishes to improve the Home One-Half Page, 67.50  One-Half Magazine Page (8 in.). 30.00 


One-Quarter Magazine P (4 in.). 15.00 


and make it more attractive One-Third Page (one col.), 45-00 Smaller Spaces 35 cents per line. 
~ ».() 
yr the one who appreciates that the Garden and One-Quarter Page, 33-75 Cover and Special Positions Extra. 
an ienend should form part of a harmonious DISCOUNT FOR CONTINUOUS INSERTIONS 
scheme For three (3) consecutive insertions, S per cent 
For six (6) consecutive insertions, 10 per cent 
. . . ‘ a Fi (12) consecut tions, 
2s CENTS A NUMBER $3.00 A YEAR w tears gg utive insertion 15 per cent 
JOHN R. HAZARD, Advertising Mer A. T. SEARS, JR., Western Manager 
861 Broadway, New York MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers Peoples’ Gas Bullding, Chicago, Il. 
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Haven't you thought that practically 
greenhouses, 
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Then, isn’t it only logical it should 
be so with greenhouses? When other 
greenhouse builders claim their houses 
are “as light as the U-Bar’s,” 
nificant that the U- 
of them all. 


it’s sig 
tar is the lhghtest 


If the other builders are constructing 
their houses with curved eaves as near 
as possible like the U-Bar’s, there must 
be a distinct advantage in the U-B: 
curved eave. 

Now, the truth of the matter is 


No one can or does build a house 
anything like the U-Bar, because it’s 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO 1 MapISON AVE. NY. 


CANADIAN OFFICE-10 PHILLIPS PLACE MONTREAL 


eenhouses 


NS PCR 


a patented construction and we are its 
sole users. 

That it has distinct advantages, 
greenhouse experts admit. Whether 
these advantages are worth the differ 
ence in cost is a question that you can 
settle only after a careful comparison 

Before you put any money in a 
greenhouse, it might be well to go into 
the matter a bit. 

Our catalog will be a great help 

To have one of our representatives 
call would doubtless be the 
satisfactory. 

Which shall it be? 
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Christmas Dinners 


FOR 


300,000 


POOR 
PEOPLE 


Will be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 


Throughout the 
United States 
Will you help by 
sending a 
donation, no 
matter huw small 
TO COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th St., New York City 
Western States. Comm. Estili. 669 $ State St., Chicago 
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Beautify your home with a 
CRETAN STONE MANTEL 


Modelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture 
and serviceable characteristics of any natural stone, 
hand car ed. Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub- 
stantial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick, 
yet the cost is little greater. 

ASK FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
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O use a Baker Brougham 





or Coupe in any season is 
to enjoy the maximum of 
automobile luxury, but in 
Winter its comfort and utility 
are doubly emphasized. 
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Bakers 














Aside from the distinctiveness of these fashionable conveyances, they offer service 
and dependability that are unapproached today among all other motor cars, 


electric or gasoline. 


The Baker Brougham ana The New Baker Coupe 


are cars of unusual power, while their nificent new models satisfy the public taste 





marked flexibility of control is an espec ial 
advantage in crowded city trafhe. Of lux- 
urious roominess and comfort, they are 
ideal for general family use, and are so easy 
of manipulation that even a child can oper- 
ate them safely. 


Added to their numerous conveniences 





and appointments ts the innovation of 


) REVOLVING FRONT SEATS, permitting 
the occupants to face forward or turn about. 
A 

With their increased roominess, full 
1 limousine backs, longer wheel bases, and 


graceful, low-hung body-lines, these mag- 


/ of Baker Electric Trucks CANADA: The Bake 
; w ¥ Bona Bet 801 Royle erect Kan-as ( 
Py ‘ \ D ar A \ 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE 


for a stylish, yet conservative Electric. 

Both the Brougham and the Coupe are 
made in two types—one with the control 
and steering levers operated from the rear 
seat; the other with the steering wheel 
(controlling levers attached) operated from 
the left front seat. In each type the front 
seats are individual and revolve. 

In every detail of design, construction 
and workmanship the Baker is a most re- 
fined and carefully finished product, and is 
backed by the engineering and service sup- 
port of the largest exclusively electric aute- 
mobile plant in the world. 


COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Motor Vehicle Company of Canada, Lid., Walkerville, Ont. 
ham Road Los Anger 10h & Olive § 5 Francisco, Golden Gate & Var 
' I 1217 r reet Ness Avenues 
Roche Circle Street Buffa.o, 178 W. Utica Street 
r re vertiaements.) 














